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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Our first issue as a quarterly journal goes to press in the frantic hours just before 
the AEA’s Annual Conference. 

We wonder if its contents and appearance live up to your expectations. A frer you 
have looked it over and read in it, will you write us and let us know? 


The articles featured in this issue are first fruits of the European Study Tour 
taken this summer by 10 adult educators from Canada and the United States. The high 
quality of these articles speaks well for the abilities and industry of those who col- 
laborated in their production, particularly in view of the fact that our deadline 
required that the articles be finished almost as soon as seminar members reached home. 

“International Contact in Adult Education—A Backward Glance and a Forward 
View,” by Edward M. Hutchinson, is a follow-up of the discussion of the desirability 
of organizing a world association for adult education that was conducted in the 
September, 1953 issue of this journal. 

Only two other articles seem to require special comment. 

“Adult Education and Desegregation,” by Ralph Spence and Coolie Verner, 
offers suggestions for adult educators w ho are interested in bringing the resources of 
adult education to bear on the problem of effecting a smooth transition to a racially 
unsegregated society Readers who are conducting programs designed to help com- 
munities deal with issues that have arisen as a consequence of the Supreme Court 
decision are invited to send in for publication accounts of what they are doing. 

in “Adult Education—Means or End,” John Schwertman, chairman of the National 
Program Committee for our 1954 conference, makes an interesting attempt to classify 
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House Beautiful 


A New Regular feature 


designed to aid teachers of art, home planning, 


home decorating and home furnishing 


This new service has been developed 
under the direction of Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, 
Head, Department of Fine and Industrial 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and recently President, National 
Art Education Association. It offers prac- 
tical and professional guidance for class- 
room and home-study use of each monthly 
issue of House BEAUTIFUL. 


This October, for instance, the new serv- 
ice tells how to make lesson assignments 
based on an issue devoted entirely to a 
22-room Exhibition, called “The Arts of 
Daily Living,” which was specially de- 
signed, built and furnished by House 
BEAUTIFUL to show how art, architecture 
and furnishings can be integrated into a 


beautiful and harmonious environment. 


The Exhibition is handsomely housed in 
the 22,500 square-foot Fine Arts Museum 
of the Los Angeles County Fair. Be sure 
to see a copy of the October issue, which 
completely covers this truly significant 
Exhibition on “The Arts of Daily Living.” 


Teachers and administrators of art edu- 


cation and home-study subjects are 
offered a special professional rate of $3 
for a year’s subscription (regular rate, 
$5). Simply fill out this order form and 
send it now to Mr. S. H. McConnell, 
House Beautirut Subscription Depart- 
ment AEA, 250 West 55 Street, New 


York 19, New York. 


Please enter my 


subscription to —_ 


House 


at the Position 


Please start with the October (J or current issue (] 
I will remit on receipt of bill (or) Payment is enclosed 


Please Print 


professional rate 


of $3 a year. 


Professional Address. 
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at last! readers with adult appeal 


FOR ADULTS JUST LEARNING TO READ 


Two New Reader's Digest Adult Education Readers 


FIRST PATROL AND OTHER STORIES (eve! A) ay Cazs, 
ary Hayes, 
MAP OF THE WORLD AND OTHER STORIES (eve! 8) Lydia Thomas 


128 pages each. Brochure sent upon request 


FOR CLASSES IN 


TO Arthur J. Crowley, Director 
READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC 
Pleasantville, N. Y 


Americanization— 


Please send me Citizenship— 
copies of First Patrol and Other Stories 
..copies of Map the World and Other Stories 
' 1-9 copies, 60c per copy, postpaid; 10 or 
| more copies, 45c per copy, plus postage 


Immigrant Education— 


Literacy— 


Payment enclosed Bill me later 
Adult Education— 


School Posiiion 


THe Most Winey Usen Seaies | 
In Aputt Eoucation Topay 


BY 
ANGELICA CASS, MARY GUYTON. MARGARET KIELTY 
AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES——‘ivyton and Kielty—$1.50 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled vocabulary of the most essential words 

HOW WE LIVE-——Anegelica Case—$!.50 


Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate adulte whe 
wish to learn English for daily needs. 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB——Case—$1.25 
intended as a class text for beginners or intermediates in evening schouls of 
afternoon classes, 
WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS —Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
Chis book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples how 
to write all types of business and socia! letters. 
AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK——Caas and Rosenfeld—8.75 


Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information needed to become 
good American citizen. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE. PuBLisnHers. Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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European adult education seminars 


At the 1952 annual conference of 
the AEA a resolution was passed di- 
recting the International Affairs Com- 
mittee to explore the possibility of 
establishing an international adult ed- 
ucation association. The Committee 
carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence with representative adult educa- 
tors throughout the world, polling 
them on their views concerning the 
desirability and feasibilicy of a world 
association. Their views were summa- 
rized and published in the September 
1953 issue of ApuLtT Epucation. There 
was universal agreement that some 
means of closer international contact 
be established, although there were 
differences of opinion as to the nature, 
structure, and time schedule for a 
proposed association. 

At the 1953 annual conference the 
International Affairs Committee rec- 
ommended that a group of represent- 
ative American and Canadian adult 
educators meet in different parts of 
Europe with leading adult educators, 
to exchange information on the state 
of adult education in their respective 
countries and to explore methods of 


international cooperation in the adult 
education field. 

With the aid of grants from the 
Fund for Adult Education and the 
Carnegie Corporation, 10 American 
and Canadian educators selected by 
the AEA and the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education spent ap- 
proximately a week each at seminars 
in four different parts of Europe. 
They met with British adult educa- 
tors at Nottingham University in 
Britain, with representatives of the 
Scandinavian countries in Sweden, 
with Austrian and German educators 
in Salzburg, and at a seminar spon- 
sored by the Swiss Adult Education 
Association in Switzerland. 

The members of the American-Ca- 
nadian group returned greatly im- 
pressed by their trip. Most of them 
agreed it was the most valuable pro- 
fessional experience they had ever 
had, and all agreed that a similar semi- 
nar should be sponsored next year. 

In all the countries visited the need 
was expressed for international ex- 
change of information on methods 
and experiences in the field, for ex- 
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change of materials, and for closer 
contact through international meet- 
ings, workshops, and individual cor- 
respondence. At the meeting in 
Sweden, the Scandinavians and Amer- 
icans (and Canadians) passed a formal 
resolution addressed to their respec- 

organizations urging 
that “an international bulletin of 
adult education be established, and 
that as an initial step toward this end 
concise regional bulletins be estab- 
lished and exchanged by (a) Scandi- 
navia, and (b) the English-speaking 
countries, these publications to take 
the form of a summary digest of 
adult education publications, research, 
methods, resources, projects, and 
new developments of special interest 
in the respective regions.” 


tive national 


In the following three articles 
(Trends and New Ideas in European 
Adult Education, British Adult Edu- 
cation, and Adult Education in Scan- 
dinavia), the American and Canadian 
seminar members report their im- 
pressions and findings. The three arti- 
cles were written in collaboration by 
all the members of the group. The 
seminar members were: 

Arthur P. Crabtree, Head of the 
Special Programs Services, The 
State Department of Education, 
University of the State of New 
York 

Martin N. Chamberlain, Acting 
Director of Adult Education and 
Extension Services, University 
of Washington 

Samuel D. Freeman, Director, 
Adult Programs Services De- 
partment, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board 


Joan Wolfram, Foreign Policy As- 

sociation, Cleveland, Ohio 
Phoebe Ward, Principal, Galileo 
Adult School, San Francisco, 
California 

John Friesen, Director, Depart- 
ment of Extension, University of 
British Columbia 

A. L. Hepworth, Director of Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees 

Fernand Jolicoeur, Director of Ed- 

ucation for Canadian and Catho- 
lic Confederation of Labour 
Charles Topshee, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Division of Adult Ed- 
ucation in the Department of 
Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Mrs. Isabel Wilson, National Sec- 
retary, Citizen’s Forum, Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation 

The article on Adult Education in 
Germany is included to round out 
the picture of adult education in 
Western Europe. 

Finally, I wish to call attention to 
the article, “International Contact in 
Adult Education,” by Edward M. 
Hutchinson. This article, although 
not planned in connection with the 
other reports on European adult edu- 
cation, became available for publica- 
tion at this time. It will be valued 
for the historical perspective in which 
it places the question of the inter- 
national relations among adult educa- 
tors and for its author’s views on the 
future development of these relation- 
ships. 

Anpott Kaplan 
Chairman, International 
Affairs Committee 


trends and new ideas in European 
adult education 


Generalizations are often mislead- 
ing because they oversimplify situa- 
tions. Perhaps this is nowhere truer 
than in complex, postwar Europe, 
where each country has its unique 
set of social values, and its own po- 
litical characteristics. Added to this 
is the varying and profound impact 
upon each nation of two world wars. 
One observation, however, does seem 
safe to make. Europe today is very 
much aware of the need and value 
of adult education. The idea of life- 
long learning is no longer fighting 
ground. When an Italian automobile 
firm initiates a workers’ occupational 
program, when a Swiss consumer or- 
ganization launches a_ nation-wide 
series of language courses, when the 
British develop community centres 
into a vigorous nation-wide move- 
ment, one is impressed by the broad 
concern of Europeans for adult edu- 
cation today. 

But the best indication of this ac- 
ceptance is the increasing support 
given to continuing education by na- 
tional, provincial, and local govern- 
ments. This goes far beyond the long 
established practice of generous state 
support to national opera, theatre, art, 
ballet, and music. Several of the older 
democracies can point to a half- cen- 
tury or more of state aid to adult 
education. However, it was in the 
postwar period that most Europeans 
came face to face with the urgent 
need to build their democracies on 
the lasting foundations of an enlight- 


ened citizenry. Much of Europe re- 
mains a battleground of conflicting 
ideologies and here adult education 
is seen as an effective weapon in a 
period of emergency. Ignazio Silone 
made this point well when he ob- 
served that Communists in Italy and 
elsewhere were recruiting the artists 
and intellectuals in the unrelenting 
struggle for men’s minds, and that 
the forces of democracy must take 
the initiative in an immediate and 
vigorous program for individual free- 
dom of thought and expression. 


Adult education in Europe, there- 
fore, stresses a program of intellect- 
ual enlightening—a freeing of men’s 
minds so that they may understand 
the roots and values of their civiliza- 
tion and become equipped to make 
mature judgements. In such a pro- 
gram, philosophy, economics, psy- 
chology, and history are studied as 
preparatory to an understanding of 
the current scene. This is often in 
contrast to the popular American ap- 
proach which likewise aims to “free 
men’s minds,” but more often adopts 
the method of tackling current issues 
directly. Again, the concern in our 
countries, particularly in University 
Extension, for a return to more liber- 
al studies is a tribute to the European 
advocacy of the basic and funda- 
mental in education. 

This European thoroughness calls 
for earnest purpose and serious appli- 
cation on the part of the participant. 
Hence the British three-year tutorial 
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course, or the Scandinavian one or 
two year terms at the Folk High 
School. 

The lecture has been the traditional 
method in European adult education. 
This is changing and in many courses 
today the discussion period is an ac- 
cepted part of the evening lecture or 
the film forum. 
informal weekend institutes are meth- 


Public forums and 


ods employ ed throughout Europe. 
There is also a healthy curiosity about 
recent developments abroad in the 
study of group relations. 

Ihe social value of the residential 
school, a traditional pattern in Scan- 
dinavia, has gained increasing recog- 
The holiday 
of the Swiss Klubschulen, the 
Austrian Folk High 
the residential colleges in 
and German Heimvol- 
shochschulen are all founded on the 
principle that informal group living 
is an invaluable asset in adult educa- 
tion. A parallel may be seen in the 
American movement, through Uni- 
versity Extension and other agencies, 
to establish residential for 
continuing education. 


nition in other countries. 
center 
new national 
School, 


Britain the 


centers 


While the main emphasis in Europe 
has been on liberal and cultural stu- 
dies, educators and legislators alike 
are making more provision for occu- 
pational studies. Europe’s problems 
today are more urban and industrial 
than rural, and public education is 
opening the school door to the la- 
borer and the housewife for practical 

of every description. Simi- 
the Scandinavian adult schools 


courses 
larly, 

are adjusting from a rurally centered 
curriculum to meeting the needs of 


‘ 


the urban worker and his family. 
The foregoing are some trends in 
European adult education as observed 
by the United States-Canadian teain. 
It would be difficult to make a selec- 
tion of outstanding program features, 
and the following is simply a random 
of the many impressions 
gained on a continent-wide tour. 


sample 


Italy fights illiteracy 

The enormously important role a 
voluntary organization can play in 
supplementing a state program of ed- 
ucation is seen in Italy’s struggle 
against illiteracy. By 1947 the govern- 
ment had become convinced that it 
must take aggressive action to cope 
with this crucial problem in Italian 
postwar life. It set up a program for 
the teaching of the elementary school 
subjects to adults in the rural areas 
of the South. 

Through the unremitting work of 
a small group of people, the National 
Union for the Fight against Illiteracy 
came into being to supplement and 
humanize the more formal work of 
the Ministry. This voluntary associa- 
tion is without political bias. It raises 
its funds through gifts from inter- 
ested organizations 
inside and outside the country. 


individuals and 


The Union sees its job as a much 
broader one than merely teaching 
adults to read and write, important 
as this may be. Using the classes spon- 
sored by the state as a basis for oper- 
ation, it has helped to develop peo- 
ple’s cultural centers in about 50 vil- 
lages and towns. Here ordinary men 
and women can come together to dis- 
cuss their problems, to improve their 


skills, and to gain experience in com- 
The national office in 
Rome provides the money and the 


munity living. 


books, but the instructors are recruit- 
ed from the villages themselves, and 
they work, for the most part, on a 
voluntary basis. The effort is to help 
these adults to use their new ly gained 
skills productively. 


university extension in Sweden 

Universities in Europe do not con- 
tribute materially to adult education. 
Exceptions are England and, to a 
lesser degree, Scandinavia. In Stock- 
holm a program of Univ ersity Exten- 
sion has been developed w hich paral- 
lels in many respects that of the typi- 
cal North American institution. How- 
unusual 


ever, this activity has an 


component which distinguishes it 
from University Extension as we 


know it. The program stemmed from 
lectures by undergraduates, 
for their opportunities to learn and 


grateful 


willing to share their newly found 
knowledge. It developed into a well- 
integrated activity administered by a 
staff, mainly voluntary, and without 
official ties to the university. Per- 
haps the most interesting aspect is the 
extension travel program. Over 50 
different tour courses are being cur- 
rently conducted on the continent, 
featuring the cultures of the coun- 


tries visited. 


Salzburg folk high school 
Folk High School in 


to distinguish 
refers to 


The term 
Austria and Germany, 
it from the Scandinavian, 
the popular evening class program 
for adults. Of the 117 counties in the 


European seminars 


province of Salzburg, 42 operate 


night school programs, covering a 
wide range of subjects. The local 


classes are administered from the cen- 
tral school in Salzburg city. Organ 
ize only seven years ago, the Salz- 
burg program enjoys a wide response. 
\ unique feature is its method of 
organization and financing. It exem- 
plifies community organization at its 
best, with local government, labor, 
agriculture, and business represented 
and actively participating on the 
Board, and all the agencies contribut- 
ing to the school’s budget. This “com- 
inunity chest” supplements the pro- 
vincial head tax of one schilling (4 
US cents) in support of the program. 
The course fee is 26 schillings, and a 
school registration fee of three schil- 
lings entitles the student to a sub- 
stantial discount on various attractive 


cultural activities. 


residential colleges in 

Scandinavia and Britain 
adult 
Scandinavia is‘as accepted a part of 
community life as is the church and 
the public school. In Denmark, par- 
the Folk High School con- 
to the political 


The residential school of 


ticularly, 
tributed materially 
development of the country. In Bri- 
tain the residential college is a more 
recent development. There, as in 
Scandinavia, the residential college to- 
day has an acceptance which would 
be difficult to create in America. The 
principle courses, mainly liberal stu- 
run from fall to early 
spring. Short residential courses, from 


dies, usually 


one to four weeks, are held during the 


summer. Popular week-courses are 
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crowded in wherever they can be ac- 
commodated. These also concern 
themselves primarily with the liberal 
studies, but lately are beginning to 
include vocational subjects. The staff 
consists mainly of resident tutors, as- 
sisted by visiting lecturers as need 
arises. The influence of the residential 
college on the society which supports 
it far transcends the numbers of per- 
sons involved in its programs. 


community centers in Britain 
The most rapidly expanding part 
of adult education in Britain today 
is the Community Center movement. 
In many places, the community cen- 
ter, like the village pub, is becoming 
the focus of social and recreational 
life. The center may house’ meeting 
rooms, a hobby shop, a little theater 
and a library. Its board is drawn from 
a cross-section of community organi- 
zations. The activities are occasion- 
ally directed by a paid warden, but 
are more typically done by volun- 
teers, from the teaching of classes to 
the washing of tea cups. Its value lies 
in its ability to meet all kinds of com- 
munity needs and more specifically 
to bring together all elements of the 
community in one comprehensive 
program and one building. This man- 
ner of getting the traditionally re- 
served Britisher to work with his 
neighbor is new to many Britons. 


leisure time programs in 
Austria and Italy 


Among the leisure time programs, 
special mention should be made of 
the numerous cultural opportunities 
offered to workers by the Austria 


Federation of Trade Unions. It has 
set up handicraft programs and or- 
ganized people’s theater clubs and 
factory libraries where workers are 
sold reduced tickets for special per- 
formances and reprints of good books 
at very low cost. Suitable introduc- 
tory materials are produced to help 
the worker learn to appreciate good 
art and literature. 

In Italy, ENAL is a voluntary or- 
ganization which is involved in recre- 
ational activities of all kinds, from 
hiking and camping to theater and 
opera. It has a membership of two 
and a half millions grouped in 15 
thousand branches. ENAL has filled 
the vacuum created when the Fascist 
government's recreational body ceased 
to function. It directs its efforts 
toward the education of adults for 
better living through a more creative 
use of leisure time. 


Swiss Klubschulen 


The club-schools of Switzerland 
are some 2,000 lecture-discussion cir- 
cles organized by the national Genos- 
senschaft MIGROS. This unique 
patron-owned firm has for ten years 
sponsored and heavily subsidized a 
cultural program of language, art, and 
craft courses whose enrollment ex- 
ceeds 40,000. Well-equipped classes 
in downtown city locations are avail- 
able to all interested adults. In addi- 
tion, MIGROS operates a vacation 
centre, the Hotel Castell, set in the 
beautiful Engadine Valley near St. 
Moritz. Here vacationers come, often 
with their families, to take week-long 
summer classes and to enjoy the re- 
sort’s many recreational facilities. In 
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winter, longer courses are offered at 
the Castell and the 25 Klubschulen. 
The class method is highly informal, 
the directors being convinced that 
the social influence of the group ex- 
perience is at least as important as 
the subject matter taught. 


international aspects of 
adult education 

An encouraging trend in European 
education is the visiting between 
countries of students and educators. 
This is no new development, but in 
recent years it has been given better 
direction by adult organizations. 
Stockholm University’s tour pro- 
gram, the Elsinore International Folk 
School, Kungalv’s Scandinavian Cen- 
ter, Manchester University’s Holly 
Royde, the UNESCO seminars, are 
only a few of many facilities that 
provide study-travel experiences to 
Europeans. When one adds the over- 
seas opportunities made possible 
through grants from the state, from 
foundations and private organizations, 
the movement for international study 
is a sizable one. 

For adult educators, however, 
these experiences are sporadic. For 
years many have looked to the time 
when an international organization 
could bring together the world fam- 
ily engaged in the wide field of adult 
education. The Workers’ Educational 
Association of Great Britain pio- 
neered to help organize the interna- 
tional WEA, which now includes 
Germany and Austria. It was on the 
initiative of UNESCO that adult edu- 
cators from Europe and abroad met 
at Elsinore in 1949 and at Mondsee 


in 1950 to explore purposes and gain 
a greater common understanding. 
Delegates at both conferences ex- 
pressed a genuine interest in building 
closer international cooperation in 
adult education. In discussions at 
Nottingham, Kungalv, Salzburg and 
Zuoz, the U.S.-Canadian group found 
this same need for greater interna- 
tional collaboration. The Europeans 
generally expressed a preference for 
a movement of individual educators 
instead of a rigid association of na- 
tional organizations. They appear to 
have a greater need for personal con- 
tacts than for large conferences 
which, they claim, too often in the 
past produced few practical results. 

Among the main needs they saw 
in the area of international coopera- 
tion were: an international library, 
the publication of a bulletin on new 
developments and research in adult 
education; an exchange of experts and 
lecturers; translation of important 
documents; and a glossary of adult 
education terms. 

The majority of European adult 
educators seem convinced that the 
best way to begin to meet these needs 
is to set up a clearing house in each 
country and to complete the organi- 
zation of the European Adult Edu- 
cation Association. This body came 
into being at Berne last spring and 
will review a draft constitution in 
1955. 

It is realized that substantial diffi- 
culties lie in the way of attaining 
even these limited goals. In the first 
place, some countries, like France and 
Belgium, have as yet no national as- 
sociations and have thus no official 
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body to speak for their adult educa- 
tors. If some coordination of effort 
has not already taken place within a 
country, it is extremely difficult for 
it to undertake international coopera- 
tion. Then there is the major problem 
of language to solve. A group of 
countries like Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark would have no real diffi- 
culty in working together, since their 
languages are related, and English is 
fairly widely known. But for them 
to attempt joint action with Italy, for 
instance, would be an entirely differ- 
ent matter. The financing of an or- 
ganization would also require careful 
planning. It seems to be sufficiently 
difficult for activities in the 
field of adult education to raise the 
money for their immediate, practical 
needs, let alone help pay the high 
costs of world organization. Finally, 
there is the ever present problem of 


most 


Le 


preserving national identity and au- 
tonomy within any proposed wider 
organization. 

Of course these difficulties are all 
familiar to those who have had any 
experience in the field of internation- 
al organization. Such problems, how- 
ever, must be met realistically. The 
U. S.-Canadian team gained the im- 
pression that European adult educa- 
tors, perhaps even more than North 
American, recognize the timely need 
for a world-wide exchange in their 
field. What is more, they have taken 
a significant step forward in organiz- 
ing ‘a European association. It now 
remains for adult organizations every- 
where to build bridges of understand- 
ing through personal contact, con- 
tinued correspondence and, eventual- 
ly, through the calling of a represent- 
ative conference to establish a world 
body of adult education. 


Ok 


Dear Sir: 

Che articles by Robert A. Luke and 
Harry L. Miller in the May issue of 
Apvutt Epucation seem to call jointly 
for some obvious comments. Admit- 
ting that I am first, last, and all the 
time a public school man, and there- 
fore prejudiced, here they are. 

How long is it going to take us to 
realize that the great opportunity for 
the development of adult education in 
this country is in our public school 
system and that we have in the tradi- 
tional and legal organizations of public 
education the best means available 
anywhere for widespread citizen shar- 
ing in decisions? 


We are eventually going to provide 
most of adult education in public 
institutions, just as we provide most 
other systematic education in public 
institutions. All other agencies will 
become minor and supplementary. 
Why not start now to center our in- 
terest in adult education in the public 
schools instead of scattering it in all 
directions? 

The public is ready for adult edu- 
cation in its schools. It doesn’t have 
to be educated to accept it as desir- 
able. All that is necessary is to clear 
the way so that the public will speak 
its true mind. 

The public schools are controlled 

(Continued on page 56; 
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British adult education 


One week’s study of British adult 
education at Nottingham University 
under the guidance of distinguished 
university professors cannot offer 
more than an impression of the vast 
panorama of British adult education. 

British adult education has many 
facets which generally may be classi- 
fied into three areas: (1) formal 
classes such as those presented by the 
Universities, Workers’ Educational 
Association, and Local Education Au- 
thorities; (2) voluntary associations 
as represented by the community 
centers; and (3) residential colleges 
(the integrated curriculum). How- 
ever, “adult education” is one phase 
of a broader program of “further ed- 
ucation.” The latter term in Britain 
includes technical and _ vocational 
training, recreational or special inter- 
est pursuits, and liberal studies. It is 
the liberal studies which are empha- 
sized in the British definition of adult 
education. 

It has been a British conviction 
that the best place to learn a job is 
on the job itself. Thus, there has been 
an emphasis on the apprenticeship 
system in vocational subjects in the 
whole program of “further educa- 
tion.” It is now being recognized 
that a broader educational back- 
ground is needed for more adequate 
job training. 

Adult education Britain is 
marked chiefly by a strong sense of 
tradition. The first adult education 
effort, in the modern sense, was a 
class in reading and writing for adults 
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which was offered in Nottingham in 
1798. A similar class was organized 
in Bristol in 1812, and gradually other 
classes were begun in other parts of 
the country. The spread of Wesleyan 
Methodism further influenced British 
adult education by developing an ed- 
ucational program based on Bible 
study. The industrial revolution 
brought into being the Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes, trade unions and their be- 
ginning educational efforts, and the 
early Peoples’ Colleges. 

These initial efforts bore fruit in 
the latter part of the 19th century 
when Cambridge University offered 
its Extension Lectures and shortly 
thereafter when the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association was formed. 

There are several significant char- 
acteristics which distinguish British 
adult education. The first is the em- 
phasis on liberal studies. The second 
is the impressive number and cali- 
ber of participants in this type of ac- 
tivity. A third is the extent of govern- 
ment financial support but without 
government control. 


role of universities 


ine of the most prominent spon- 
sors of adult education in Britain is 
the university. The extra-mural de- 
partment provides full-time teachers 
of liberal subjects and works in close 
partnership with the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation, the Local Education Authori- 
ties, and voluntary bodies such as 
the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion. Very often the university extra- 


mural faculty is as large as the intra- 
mural. High academic standards of 
study are required even though the 
courses do not prepare for examina- 
tions or diplomas. 

The traditional British educational 
separates academic 
from technical studies for school 
children when they have reached 11 
years of age, may be partly responsi- 
ble for the marked interest in “liberal 
studies” by so many adults. Further- 
more, adult education in Britain is 
dominated by the Oxford-Cambridge 
emphasis upon such studies. There are 
instances of universities which have 
originated from the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association programs carried 
on by the two older universities. For 
example, as a direct result of universi- 
ty extra-mural courses offered in the 
Nottingham area by Cambridge, the 
University of Nottingham was estab- 


system, which 


lished 


the WEA 


The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, which serves all socio-economic 
groups, has developed into a popular 
movement guided by a democratic, 
volunteer committee structure. It 
leans heavily on government subsidy. 
In its development the Workers’ Ed- 
ucational Association sought to di- 
vorce itself from political life and to 
achieve the objectivity exemplified 
by the “liberal” character of the 
courses offered in such fields as psy- 
chology, sociology, languages, litera- 
ture, and history. 

The WEA has contributed to the 
development of labor leaders whose 
early education may have been limited 
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by economic conditions. A number 
of outstanding Members of Parlia- 
ment owe their educational back- 
ground to this adult education system. 
Although the needs of labor unions 
with respect to “liberal studies” can 
be met by the WEA, the unions have 
found it necessary to organize, fi- 
nance, and administer their own 
courses in trade union work. 

Supervi ision by the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation is generally limited to a de- 
termination of qualifications of 
courses for reimbursement. However, 
left wing Marxist groups have organ- 
ized their own “labor colleges” in 
order to be completely free to offer 
courses which may be politically 
weighted and free from the inspec- 
tion of the Ministry and the influence 
of the university. 


local education authorities 

The local Education Authority, the 
educational administrative body for 
the county or borough, consists of 
(1) a voluntary education committee 
fully representative of the commun- 
ity, and (2) a chief education officer 
and staff. Each local Education Au- 
thority is required by the Education 
Act of 1944 to prepare a compre- 
hensive scheme of adult education for 
its area, and where there are gaps, 
either to fill them or stimulate other 
bodies to fill them. 

The primary responsibilties of the 
Local Education Authority are pro- 
motional and financial, i.e., to give 
aid to organizations called “responsi- 
ble bodies” such as universities and 
district Workers’ Educational Asso- 


British adult 


ciations, to make inspections and to 
give advice. 


influence of state subsidy 

The national financial support en- 
joyed by adult education activities 
sponsored by universities, Local Edu- 
cation Authorities and voluntary 
bodies is both a blessing and a hind- 
rance in programing. On the one 
hand, it fosters the development of a 
corps of tutors who can rely on a 
regular salary on a full or part time 
basis; groups with special subject 
interests can expect to find their needs 
taken into consideration in the build- 
ing of curricula; classes can be kept 
small and grouping made on the basis 
of the background of participants; 
tutorial conferences and other means 
of in-service training are similarly as- 
sured. Finally, a degree of status and 
public recognition of the value and 
importance of these activities is evi- 
dent in the granting of subsidies. 

On the other hand, certain prob- 
lems are created by the need to estab- 
lish criteria for the granting of subsi- 
dies. This need has led to discussions 
as to how far the teacher of a course 
may go in adapting the content and 
method to the needs of the individual. 
Thus, a language course which is 
taught in terms of business corre- 
spondence or travel would be consid- 
ered unacceptable in terms of the 
Education Act. 


In spite of the fact that the needs 
and interests of the participants were 
given some consideration, it seemed 
that emphasis on liberal studies in- 
volved a much greater degree of pre- 
determination of courses and course 
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content by university staff members. 
There was some difference of opinion 
among British adult educators about 
this method of planning. Many claim 
it has had far-reaching results in the 
great part it has played in the social 
change that has taken place in Britain 
in the past half-century. Others are 
convinced, however, that the students 
should have more influence in the de- 
termination of courses and course- 
content that emphasis 
should be placed on group participa- 
tion. 


more 


residential colleges 

The residential college is a type of 
sritish adult education that is dis- 
tinguished more by its impact on 
British life than by the percentage of 
the population which attends. There 
are about 24 short-term residential 
colleges that offer courses varying in 
length from one week to one month, 
and some 10 colleges offering courses 
from one to two years. 

The first residential college of the 
modern type was established around 
the turn of the century. The purposes 
of these colleges vary. In some cases 
as Ruskin College at Oxford, they are 
organized to offer academic courses 
leading to the university. In others, 
the purposes are related to the objec- 
tives of the people who started them, 
such as Stanford Hall—the residential 
college of the co-operative move- 
ment, the Catholic Workers’ College, 
and Hillcroft College for Working 
Women. 

Common and distinctive features 
of the long-term British residential 
college are: (1) their emphasis on 
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social studies, (2) their tendency to 
cause upgrading by enhancing occu- 
pational or vocational opportunities, 
and (3) they can be stepping stones 
to the university. 

The growth of many short-term 
‘residential colleges has resulted in a 
problem of recruitment for some of 
them. It is difficult to get working 
people to attend courses in residence 
of one week’s to one month’s dura- 
tion. The directors of some of the 
colleges have been successful in per- 
suading the managements of larger 
industries to allow employees to take 
enough time to attend the college 
courses. Such courses are aimed at 
the development of the individual and 
not at trades-training. The purpose 
of these courses was described as in- 
tending “to stop the withering of 
personalities in big industry and to 
enable the people who attend to 
place values in proper perspective.” 


community centers 

An important and rapidly growing 
aspect of adult education is the Com- 
munity Center Movement, which is 
served, and coordinated to some ex- 
tent, by the National Federation of 
Community Associations. These local 
associations, which may not neces- 
sarily have buildings of their own, 
encompass in a representative govern- 
ing council almost all of the local 
autonomous groups or branches of 
national organizations. Individuals 
may join the community center di- 
rectly or through membership in any 
of the constituent organizations. The 
range of activities is wide, serving 
children as well as adults, in such ac- 


tivities or classes as ceramics, pho- 
tography, painting, child psychology, 
ballet, dramatics, and music. The 
democratic operation, the sharing of 
responsibilities, the extent of financial 
self-support, the enthusiasm of the 
leadership, and the spirit of common 
ownership are most impressive. 

The center seems to be accepted 
as the central adult education institu- 
tion in the community, as demon- 
strated by the representative char- 
acter of the participating organiza- 
tions and the extensive committee in- 
volvement. 


voluntary cooperation 

In British adult education volun- 
tary effort is the key-note. Even the 
work of organizations like the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association could not 
be accomplished without the efforts 
of large numbers of unpaid workers. 
In fact, nearly all the adult education 
programs in Britain began in the vol- 
untary movements. Many of the lat- 
ter carry on their own adult educa- 
tion activities even today. In addition 
to the Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation there are many other voluntary 
groups such as the County Federa- 
tions of Womens’ Institutes, TTowns- 
women’s Guilds, music appreciation 
groups, choral and orchestral socie- 
ties, drama groups, young people’s 
groups and groups organized for re- 
creational activities. 

Serving the entire movement is the 
National Institute of Adult Education 
which acts as a clearing house of in- 
formation, promotes co-operative ac- 
tion in spheres of common interest 
and “encourages enquiries and experi- 
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ments.” 
cured from such diverse sources as 
Her Majesty’s Forces, Universities, 


Its financial support is se- 


Residential Colleges, Local Education 
Authorities, Voluntary Bodies, and 
the Ministry of Education. An excel- 
lent working relationship appears to 
exist between it and the various adult 
education organizations and _ institu- 
tions. It is obvious, however, that an 
inadequate budget and staff preclude 
the possibility of extending its services 
and research along all the lines of its 
stated purposes. 

“Adult education in any communi- 
ty is a loose conglomeration of many 
unrelated activities. There is no uni- 
fying influence. It is very untidy, but 
it works and we like the way it 
works,” the Canadian-American team 
was told. There was a note of pride in 
the description of uncoordinated local 
activities. 

Interchange of ideas and under- 
standing between adult educators in 
the more formal programs and those 
engaged in informal activities is still 
largely lacking. The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, the Universities, 
and Residential Colleges, through 
common efforts in the development 
of classes, have been successful in 
this respect. However, there seems to 
be a lack of communication between 
these groups and such voluntary 
bodies as community centers with 
respect to the community organiza- 
tion aspects of their educational pro- 
grams. 


characteristic differences 
A notable impression was the en- 


thusiasm and devotion of the partici- 
pants in British adult education to 


the pursuit of “liberal studies” over 
long periods of time. This pursuit 
seemed unrelated to any practical 
consequences in terms of job-im- 
provement. From the limited observa- 
tions of the Canadian-American 
group, however, it would seem that 
a major result of this program of 
“education for education’s sake’ is 
the development of assured, articu- 
late members of society. 

Geographical proximity has resulted 
in a greater awareness of the prob- 
lems of the countries of Western 
Europe. This is true not only of adult 
educators who visit the continent 
with apparent ease, but of partici- 
pants in many of the adult education 
programs. In one of the residential 
colleges, Holly Royde, short courses 
are conducted in comparative govern- 
ment for adults from various Euro- 
pean countries. These courses give 
sritish and continental Europeans an 
opportunity to trade ideas and de- 
velop an understanding of common 
problems. Face-to-face relationships 
have demonstrated their value in fa- 
cilitating international communica- 
tion. 

It would appear that the social im- 
peratives giving impetus to British 
adult education differ considerably 
from those of the United States. 
There seems to be a greater tendency 
in Britain for people to maintain 
largely the same contacts with the 
same groups of people throughout 
life. Aside from these differences, 
however, it is clear that in Britain, 
too, the postwar years have witnessed 
increasing experimentation in adult 
education both with regard to con- 
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tent and method. Many new institu- 
tions have been established. Different 
type curricula and less formal instruc- 
tional methods are becoming more 
widespread. American and British 
adult educators have much to learn 


from each other. Every effort should 
be made by the adult education agen- 
cies and organizations of the respec- 
tive countries to insure continued in- 
ternational face-to-face contact among 
adult educators. 


adult education 


Adult education in Scandinavia 
presents three distinctive features: (1) 
the folk high school, (2) the close 
relationship between adult education 
and various popular, or People’s, 
movements, and (3) the important 
role played by the trade union move- 
ment and workers’ education. 


folk high schools 

The first form of adult education 
in Scandinavia was the folk high 
school, originating in Denmark in 
1844 at Rodding. The folk high 
school movement was inspired by 
Bishop Grundtvig, one of the great 
Danish personalities of the 19th cen- 
tury. Grundtvig had journeyed to 
England around 1830 and had been 
impressed by the residential universi- 
ty life of Oxford and Cambridge. He 
sought to. transplant this kind of ed- 
ucation to Danish soil, making it avail- 
able to all the people. His major pur- 
pose was to found a movement that 
would supply a cultural basis for the 
development of Scandinavian demo- 
cracy. More specifically, it was de- 
signed to forestall an expanding Prus- 
sian culture which, at that time, was 
threatening the Danes from the East. 


in Scandinavia 


The first folk high schools were in- 
tended primarily for rural youth 
above the age of 18 years. They were 
non-vocational, with study in Danish 
history, literature, language, and re- 
ligica. The lecture method of teach- 
ing was used almost exclusively, 
Grundtvig being an ardent exponent 
of the power of “the living word” 
through the inspirational lectury The 
schools were residential, thus creating 
an atmosphere where Danish youth 
might learn the art of living coopera- 
tively together. Co-education was not 
practiced; there was a five months’ 
course for the boys in winter and a 
three months’ course for the girls in 
summer. 

The folk-high-school movement, 
with necessary modifications, ulti- 
mately spread to all the Scandinavian 
countries. Actually, the folk high 
school idea penetrated other Euro- 
pean countries, and even North 
America; but it has never attained 
the complete acceptance in these areas 
that it has known in Scandinavian 
soil. 


The growth and impact of the folk 
high school movement in Scandinavian 
adult education have been tremend- 
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ous. Presently there are approximate- 
ly 300 schools of this type in the 
four countries, with Sweden heading 
the list with 84, Finland with 82, Nor- 
way with 74, and Denmark with 60. 

In the main, the folk high schools 
have followed the original pattern 
and purpose conceived by Grundtvig. 
Their basic purpose has remained the 
same: to generate a more meaningful 
appreciation of citizenship responsi- 
bility on the part of Scandinavian 
youth. They have kept their religious 
emphasis, they have remained resi- 
dential, and they have retained the 
inspirational lecture as the prevailing 
method of instruction. 

In spite of this retention of their 
basic formula, however, the folk high 
schools have undergone many signifi- 
cant changes. The schools of present- 
day Scandinavia are quite different 
from those of Grundtvig’s day. These 
changes have resulted from a com- 
pelling necessity to meet the demands 
of a changing society. For example, 
the early folk high schools were de- 
signed only for rural youth. But as 
Scandinavia became more industrial- 
ized and urban life increased, it be- 
came necessary for the folk high 
schools to serve the needs of young 
townspeople as well. This has been 
done to such an extent that the folk 
high school can no longer be defined 
as a rural institution. Originally the 
schools were not co-educational. To- 
day there are schools in all Scandi- 
navian countries attended by both 
sexes. Originally the schools were 
non-vocational. Today many schools 
include vocational training in their 
curricula. In the classroom the dis- 


cussion method has begun to creep 
in, replacing, to some extent, the lec- 
ture. In Grundtvig’s day there was 
little state support for the schools. 
Today they are heavily subsidized 
by the government in all four Scan- 
dinavian countries. And, lastly, many 
folk high schools have been founded 
in recent years to serve the needs of 
certain special interests and popular 
movements. For example, agricultural 
folk schools have been built to teach 
the science of farming to rural youth. 
The International Folk High School 
at Elsinore, Denmark, was founded 
to educate for world-fellowship and 
international democracy. The Kun- 
galv Folk School in Sweden, where 
the Canadian-American team spent 
five delightful days, was designed to 
transcend the boundaries of cultural 
nationalism and to serve students from 
all Scandinavia. Thus, while the origi- 
nal Grundtvigian stamp still remains 
on the folk high school movement, 
many significant changes have been 
made to meet the demands of basic 
societal changes in Scandinavian life. 

How, then, shall we assess the con- 
tribution of the folk high school to 
Scandinavian adult education? Obvi- 
ously, it should be evaluated against 
the yardstick of its original purposes. 
These purposes, as stated by Grundt- 
vig and Kold, were to help the young 
adults of their country rediscover 
what it meant to be Danish, to be- 
come conscious of their collective 
Danishness, and to transform that 
awareness into meaningful citizenship 
behavior. These basic purposes were 
copied throughout Scandinavia, in 
each respective country. While cer- 
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tain adaptations have been necessi- 
tated by a changing world, the fact 
that the essential features of Grundt- 
vig’s day still characterize the schools 
of today and that the folk schools 
are still meeting the needs of an ever- 
increasing number of Scandinavian 
adults, constitutes rather convincing 
evidence that the folk high schools 
represent a major contribution to the 
world adult education movement. 


popular movements 

Primary responsibility and _initia- 
tive for many adult-education activi- 
ties in Scandinavia have been assumed 
by popular movements. 

In Sweden, for example, the lead 
was taken by the International Order 
of Good Templars, which organized 
the first Swedish study groups at the 
University of Lund in 1902, followed 
by the establishment of the Workers’ 
Educational Association by the labor 
movement in 1912. The National 
Order of Templars and the Blue Rib- 
bon Society (both temperance socie- 
ties) founded adult-education organ- 
izations of their own, as did the 
Young Farmer’s League, the farmers’ 
federations, white collar 
employees, the Swedish Conservative 
Party, and the Swedish Christian Ed- 
ucation Association. 


political 


Similar associations’ have played a 
major role in the development of 
adult education in Norway, especially 
the Union of Youth, whose dominant 
purpose is the preservation of Nor- 
wegian culture; in Finland, where the 
youth organization is the largest cul- 
tural and educational organization in 
the country; and to a lesser degree in 


Denmark, even though that country 
has fewer associations and bears more 
of the influence of Grundtvig. 

Thus, every Scandinavian adult 
finds an opportunity for continuing 
his education in some organization in 
which he already has a connection. 
Scandinavians feel that there is an 
intrinsic value in this close associa- 
tion of education and the popular 
movements. They insist that a more 
democratic situation ensues when dif- 
ferent economic, social, and political 
groups handle educational activities 
in their own way. 

The adult education activities so 
closely associated with popular move- 
ments are characterized by three 
components, namely: (1) lectures, 
(2) study circles, and (3) libraries. 


lectures 

Lectures in Scandinavia constitute 
more than a method. In Sweden, for 
example, they are an important 
branch of the educational program, 
grants being made available for them, 
provided that the lecturers are ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. 
Evidences of their popularity are the 
large audiences (with more people 
being served each year), the 1,000 
local institutes for lecturing and the 
national association for lecturing, 
whose members (lecturers and chair- 
men) receive a lecturing periodical. 

The Swedish lecture system in- 
cludes three types of lectures. “Pop- 
ular science” lectures are sponsored 
by old, established associations 
founded for this special purpose and 
not connected with the regular adult 
education organizations. These latter 
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also sponsor single lectures. Lecture 
series, comprised of three or four 
talks usually delivered over two suc- 
cessive Saturday and Sunday eve- 
nings, are arranged by the national 
associations. Subject and speaker are 
selected by the local chapter, which 
must prove that it is planning a study 
circle dealing with the same subject. 
Popular education lecture courses are 
also held by provincial adult educa- 
tion associations of the “People’s 
High Schools.” 

National and. local governments aid 
all of these lecture programs finan- 
cially, but the sponsoring organiza- 
tions and the people who attend must 
pay part of the costs. 


study circles and libraries 

The second aspect of Scandinavian 
association-developed adult education 
activities is the study circle: a group 
of five to 30 men and women who 


Popular Movements Providing 


Study Circles 


ABF (Workers' Educational Association) ... 


SLS (Farmers) 
SKS (State Church) 
TBV (White-collar employees) 


Folk university (University Extension) 


lIOGT (Order of Good Templars) 
Frikyobel Studies (free churches) 


SFM (Conservatives) 


NTO (National Order of Templars) 


JVT (Young Farmers) 
Liberal Party 
YMCA-YWCA 

SBFS (Templars) 


work together, discussing, reading 
about, and studying some chosen sub- 
ject. They pool their experiences un- 
der the guidance of a teacher or a 
leader selected by the group or ap- 
pointed by the association, operating 
on the basic principle that all mem- 
bers of the group are equal and are 
working together. 

Some study circles plan their own 
programs, others follow plans _pro- 
vided by their educational associa- 
tions, programs broadcast by radio, 
or correspondence courses. (Popular 
movements have contributed greatly 
to the development of correspond- 
ence schools, which offer all kinds of 
non-university educational courses.) 

Study circles conducted in Sweden 
during 1952-53 are indicative of the 
popularity of the study circle, as well 
as of the activity of the popular 
movements. 

Some Swedes feel that the tradi- 


Number of Number of 
Study Circles Members 


16,100 
4,200 
3,500 
2,700 
2,300 
2,200 
2,000 
1,500 
1,100 


180,000 
36,000 
56,000 
32,000 
33,000 
23,000 
29,000 
16,000 
11,000 

800 7,000 

500 6,000 

300 4,000 

300 3,000 


37,500 436,000 
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tional circle is on its way out (despite 
the fact that study circles in Sweden 
have doubled during the past 10 
years) because the changing emphasis 
in subjects and the failure of many 
lay-leader circles to maintain tradi- 
tional standards have necessitated the 
use of trained teachers, thereby 
changing the study circles to classes. 

The third aspect of Scandinavian 
adult education activities developed 
by popular movements is the library. 
Public libraries owned and operated 
by associations outnumber the muni- 
cipal libraries—with IOGT as the 
leading organization in library work, 
followed by ABF and SLS. In 1948, 
in Sweden, for example, there were 
1,551 municipal libraries and 5,136 as- 
sociation libraries. 


influence of labor 


Among the popular movements, 
none has played a stronger and more 
significant role than the “labor” 
group. In the Scandinavian countries 
this is understood to mean the co-op- 
eratives, the labor political parties, 
and the trade unions. In each country 
the proportion of organized workers 
is high, and this has enabled the un- 
ions to take the initiative in develop- 
ing their own particular branch of 
adult education. It has also permitted 
the use of their considerable re- 
sources in assisting adult education 
in general. 

For example, working men and 
women in Scandinavia have been both 
initiators and main participants in the 
folk high schools. In some cases such 
schools are owned and operated by 
organized labor; in others, exclusive 


use is made of them for certain per- 
iods for the specific purposes of the 
unions themselves. One of these is 
the Roskilde School in Denmark, 
which was acquired in 1930. 

At this school residence courses are 
held in the summertime on_ local 
government topics for trade union 
members who are active in civic life 
and political parties, and for other 
members who are officials or shop 
stewards in local trade unions. Other 
courses, intended to provide a more 
thorough training, enroll students for 
two-week or three-week periods in 
each of three successive years. Topics 
include labor law, economics, pro- 
duction problems, and international 
labor questions. This type of school 
also serves to uncover and train po- 
tential leaders for study groups, eve- 
ning schools, and evening high 
schools. Still another type of course 
of six months offers non-vocational 
training for about 90 young students, 
in civics, trade union principles, his- 
tory, sociology, and the like. A most 
interesting experiment in family life 
and learning is in progress at Ros- 
kilde. About 20 families use their an- 
nual vacations to live together under 
one roof. Parents discuss child care 
and behavior, and domestic and fi- 
nancial problems, while the children 
occupy themselves with kindergarten 
and other appropriate activities. 

The Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation is the strong right arm of organ- 
ized labor in carrying on its varied 
program. It is the agency which oper- 
ates the Roskilde School and carries 
on a many-sided program of educa- 
tional and cultural activities. In Swed- 
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en, the membership of the WEA in 
1952 was 3,325,000. Finland’s WEA 
in 1953 had 49 affiliated organizations 
with a membership of 1,500,000. Fi- 
nances for WEA come from the 
State, affiliated bodies, and student 
and membership fees. The WEA has 
two principal objectives. The first is 
to train active and responsible mem- 
bers in the labor movement; the 
second is to promote a general under- 
standing of the community, the role 
of the labor movement in it, and to 
meet the cultural and leisure-time 
needs of the worker and his family. 

In addition to their strong support 
of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, Scandinavian trade unions carry 
on an extensive program of their own. 
In Finland, the Workers’ Academy 
served as a model for the newer 
Trade Union School and is itself pat- 
terned on Ruskin College, Britain’s 
famous labor school at Oxford. In 
Sweden, the Brunnsvik Folk High 
School, owned directly by the trade 
unions, was the focal point for early 
workers’ educational programs and 
provided the impetus for organization 
of the WEA in that country. 

Trade union scholarships are of- 
fered, comprehensive in their cover- 
age and generous in their terms. 
Through these the trade union mem- 
ber may not only cover the tuition 
and living costs of the courses which 
he takes, but he may also be com- 
pensated for lost wages, so that there 
is no possibility of his family suffer- 
ing while he becomes a student. 


Workers’ education in the Scandi- 
navian countries is strongly rooted 
in the organizations brought into 
being by working people themselves. 
Members of these organizations sup- 
ply its financial and other resources 
to a very great extent and are them- 
selves its main asset, an interested and 
active student body. To an extent 
unknown in North America, organ- 
ized workers in these countries have 
succeeded in co-ordinating their aims 
and activities with other groups, and 
yet they have retained for themselves 
enough independence of action to en- 
sure a full realization of their special 
needs and purposes. 

Any evaluation of adult education 
in Scandinavia must be made against 
a backdrop of certain historical and 
sociological factors peculiar to these 
countries. The factors might be listed 
as follows: (1) the people of these 
countries are intensely patriotic and 
highly individualistic, (2) govern- 
ment is decentralized, and the com- 
munity is the focal point of societal 
strength; (3) any program of adult 
education which would thrive in such 
an environment must, of necessity, be 
not only for the people but by the 
people; (4) adult education was con- 
ceived at a time in history when the 
common people of these countries 
were getting their first political rights 
by legislative enactment. With such 
roots adult education has been a gen- 
uine and powerful factor in the de- 
velopment of Scandinavian democra- 
cy. 


adult education in Germany 
Abbott Kapian 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The problem of adult education is 
probably more crucial in Germany 
than in any other West European 
country. Democratic patterns of 
thought and behavior never took root 
in the social, political, or economic 
life of that country. Its institutions 
and organizations have traditionally 
been highly structured and have 
tended strongly toward authoritarian- 
ism. This was true before World 
War I and was even largely true dur- 
ing the brief period of the Weimar 
Republic. It characterized particu- 
larly, of course, the Nazi regime. 
Even organizations philosophically 
devoted to democratic principles, 
such as the trade unions, in struc- 
ture and operation have been and 
tend even today to be highly cen- 
tralized, to operate almost completely 
from the top down, and to provide 
comparatively little direct rank and 
file participation in the formulation 
of policies and objectives. 

Many German educators, particu- 
larly German adult educators, feel 
that the democratization of Germany 
is the most vital task confronting 
them today. This view is not entirely 
shared by all the professionals in the 
field. It is strongly supported, how- 
ever, by the German Trade Union 
Federation, comprising more than six 
million members and constituting the 
largest voluntary organization in the 
country. 

The early beginnings of organized 


adult education in Germany date 
back to the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century with the formation of 
the People’s Educational Society in 
1871. The Society had branches in 
many parts of the country. It organ- 
ized lectures and sponsored cultural 
performances. Before World War I 
it numbered than 7,000 
branches. 

Under the Weimar Republic the 
adult education movement received 
government encouragement and 
gained considerable impetus. Evening 
adult schools were established (Volk- 
shochschulen) as well as a number of 
resident schools (Heimvolkshoch- 
schulen) patterned after the Scandi- 
navian Folk High Schools. The trade 
unions carried on educaticnal pro- 
grams for the training of union offi- 
cials and functionaries, and the Social 
Democratic party sponsored educa- 
tional activities stressing political and 
economic problems. The movement 
was seriously weakened, however, 
by the economic crisis of the late 
twenties and early thirties and was 
completely destroyed by the Nazis 
in 1933. 

Adult education developed with 
renewed vigor after the war. It re- 
ceived considerable moral and finan- 
cial support from the occupying pow- 
ers, particularly the U. S. and Britain. 
Adult education was viewed by the 
latter countries as an important means 
of developing democratic thought 
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and processes in the country. Teams 
of American and British educators 
were brought to Germany to pro- 
vide advice and technical informa- 
tion. Large numbers of German adult 
educators were given an opportunity 
to visit the United States in order to 
study adult education objectives, pro- 
grams, and methods. 

The problems confronting adult 
education after the war were and 
remain enormous. In the first place 
adult education in Germany had al- 
ways been conducted by independent 
organizations and had never received 
much financial support from the local, 
state or national governments. Al- 
though financial help was forthcom- 
ing from the occupying powers, it 
was minimal in comparison to the 
magnitude and complexity of the 
problems and needs. (Grants-in-aid 
administered by the Adult Education 
Section of the U. S. High Commis- 
sion in the last few years averaged 
less than $200,000 a year.) In the 
second place, the economic and poli- 
tical atmosphere was fluid and con- 
fused. Economically, industries had 
to be rebuilt, employment provided 
for discharged soldiers and for mil- 
lions of refugees, and strong meas- 
ures were needed to control the in- 
flationary spiral. Politically, the norm- 
al confusion folldwing defeat and dis- 
illusionment has been compounded 


by the shift in allied policy from a 
strong program of denazification and 
German disarmament shortly after 
the war to a demand more recently 
for German rearmament and to an 
attitude of comparative indifference 
to the infiltration of well known 


Nazis into important positions in pub- 
lic and industrial life. 

In addition to the above, mention 
must be made of several other social 
factors affecting adult education in 
Germany if a clear picture is to be 
gained of the context of the move- 
ment there. Like other European 
countries society in Germany 
highly stratified. Members of the dif- 
ferent strata tend to be conscious of 
their class origins and to remain 
within their own class. There is little 
mobility in the German social struc- 
ture. This immobility is not only 
horizontal but tends to be vertical as 
well. Aside from the large scale 
movement of German refugees from 
the east, Germans do not shift their 
residences or jobs from one part of 
the country to another as readily as 
do Americans. Similarly, change 
from one occupation to another, even 
one closely allied, is considered only 
with great reluctance, regardless of 
the advantages to be gained from the 
change. 

The educational system is a prod- 
uct of this highly stratified system 
and in turn tends to re-enforce it. 
School attendance is compulsory to 
age fourteen. The starting age is six, 
but at 10 years of age, after just four 
years in the clementary school 
(Volkschule), an educational choice 
and decision is made which determ- 
ines for most children their future 
position in life. At that point they 
either qualify and enter a higher 
school (either the Mittelschule or the 
Hochschule), or they remain in the 
elementary school another four years 
and terminate their formal education. 
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If they enter the Mittelschule their 
education is terminated at the age of 
17, although they may continue their 
education at a technical school but 
are not eligible for university matric- 
ulation. Only those completing the 
requirements of the Hochschule are 
eligible for entrance to the universi- 
ties and scientific institutions of uni- 
versity standing. Eighty percent of 
German children leave school upon 
completion of the eighth grade (at 
approximately 14 years of age). Less 
than 10 per cent complete high 
school. (In the United States more 
than 80 per cent of children 14-17 
years of age are enrolled in school 
and the majority of these complete 
high school.) Those who go no 
further than the Volkschule become 
workers. Many are apprenticed at 
the outset and attend a vocational 
school one day a week in connection 
with their apprenticeship. The grad- 
uates of the Mittelschule tend to be- 
come white collar workers and tech- 
nicians. 

In view of the foregoing, it is ob- 
vious that the problems confronting 
German adult education differ con- 
siderably from our own in many re- 
spects. The educational backgrounds 
of potential students, the social and 
civic needs of the country, policies 
of state aid to education, cultural and 
educational traditions, are among the 
factors to be kept in mind in examin- 
ing adult education in Germany. 


the adult evening school 


The most important agency for 
adult education in Germany is the 
Volkshochschule. There are approxi- 


mately one thousand such schools in 
the country. They are to be found 
in most towns and cities in Germany. 
Recently, attempts have been made 
to establish Volkshochschulen in rural 
areas, but there are very few of these 
at the present time. 

The Volkshochschulen are some- 
what comparable to public adult eve- 
ning schools in this country but dif- 
fer in many respects. They are not a 
part of the regular public school sys- 
tem and are not subject to govern- 
mental supervision or direction. They 
are independent organizations having 
their own governing boards or ad- 
visory committees. These are gen- 
erally broadly representative of the 
community. The governing commit- 
tee of the Volkshochschule in Kiel, 
Schlesing-Holstein, which is fairly 
typical of most boards in the country, 
consists of the following representa- 
tives: 


CRY 1 
Trade Unions.......... 2 
| 


Chamber of Commerce.. 1 


2° 
3 
Teachers ...... 3 


The strong representation of students 
and teachers on the governing board 
is noteworthy. The schools are ad- 
ministered by a principal or director 
who invariably holds one or more 
other jobs during the day and who, in 
some instances, performs his evening 
school duties without pay. 


Although adult education is recom- 
mended by federal and state laws, 


*One Protestant and one Catholic. 
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little provision is formally made for 
fiscal support. Because of the emphasis 
placed on adult education by the oc- 
cupation authorities and the support 
it has received from local voluntary 
groups, grants from State and muni- 
cipal governments have slowly risen 
in recent years. The range of State 
support varies considerably. In no in- 
stance, however, does it exceed one- 
sixth of the school budget. Normally 
half the budget is secured from stu- 
dent fees, one-third is derived from 
the city and the remainder from the 
State. 

The evening high schools have tra- 
ditionally concentrated on “liberal” 
studies and have excluded vocational 
courses. In the early period of adult 
education in Germany, the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and the 
early part of the twentieth, there 
were two distinct trends. One was 
based ideologically on the emancipa- 
tion of the working class, the other 
was the movement to bring higher 
education to the masses. The former 
was reflected in the educational ef- 
forts of the trade unions and the 
working class political parties; the 
latter characterized the program and 
objectives of the Volkshochschulen. 
For many years these two trends 
were in conflict. Trade union leaders 
and the political leaders of the work- 
ers were critical of the “liberal” ed- 
ucation of the Volkshochschulen be- 
cause it did not, they charged, meet 
the real needs of the workers and 
rather tended, on the contrary, to 
reflect the political aspirations of the 
bourgeoisie. The Volkshochschulen 
never attracted many workers. They 


were predominantly attended by 
white collar workers and lower mid- 
dle class people. 

Since the war the rift has been 
more or less healed and the Volk- 
shochschulen are receiving increasing 
aid from the trade unions for a joint 
educational effort known as Arbeit 
und Leben, which is supported by the 
unions and administered by the 
schools. 

Although the evening school cur- 
riculum is still largely academic, the 
traditional tendency to transmit bod- 
ies of factual knowledge and _in- 
formation with little reference to 
local and national problems or to 
the needs and problems of the stu- 
dents is being progressively modified, 
There is a growing effort to tie theo- 
retic concepts to real problems and 
to develop social and civic conscious- 
ness. Workshops and discussion meth- 
ods are being employed more and 
more, and a democratic approach to 
the solution of common problems is 
being increasingly stressed. Although 
many of the schools have a long way 
to go it is fair to say that most are 
more responsive to individual and 
community needs than they have pre- 
viously been. 

These changes are reflected in the 
changing composition of the students 


attending the Volkshochschulen. 


While worker attendance still 
small it represents an increasing per- 
centage of total enrollments. National 
statistics on the composition of stu- 
dents and subject matter enrollments 
in the evening schools are not avail- 
able. But Dr. Kurt Meissner, Princi- 
pal of the Volkshochschule in Kiel 
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and Director of the Adult Education 
Seminar at Kiel University, believes 
that the following distributions, based 
on enrollments at the Kiel Volkshoch- 
schulen, are probably fairly repre- 
sentative of most Volkshochschulen. 

Students at the evening schools are 
largely products of the Mittelschule 
and occupationally tend to be white 
collar workers. The estimated distri- 
bution according to occupation is as 


follows: 
White collar workers.... 40% 
Industrial workers....... 25% 


Civil Servants (tend to 
have more education 
than white collar 
10% 
Housewives ........ 15 to 18% 
Miscellaneous (merchants, 
self-employed, and Pro- 
7 to 10% 
The estimated percentage of enroll- 
ments according to subject or subject 
matter groupings follows: 
Philosophy, Religion, 


Politics, Foreign Af- 

fairs, Economics....... 10% 
Natural Sciences ........ 10% 
Foreign Languages ...... 30% 


Some schools also include bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand, but generally only 
when there are no other opportuni- 
ties in the city to study these subjects. 


Arbeit und Leben 

The Arbeit und Leben program 
was started in 1948. It represents a 
collaborative effort by the German 
trade unions and the Folkbochschulen 


to provide a _ basic educational 
program for workers with emphasis 
on the social studies and considerable 
attention to current social and politi- 
cal problems. Evening school leaders 
believe this program is helping work- 
ers to read more effectively, to under- 
stand abstract ideas, and to analyze 
economic and_ political questions. 
They also view it as the “door into 
the Volkshochshule” for workers. 
Worker enrollments in other Volk- 
shochschule courses and offerings 
have already increased as a result of 
preliminary involvement in the Arbeit 
und Leben program. The trade union 
leaders who are collaborating in the 
program feel that it will develop bet- 
ter citizens, more effective union 
members, and will produce better 
leadership material. 

The working relationships between 
the unions and the evening schools 
in the various states developed into 
a federal Arbeit und Leben organiza- 
tion, and the partnership was formal- 
ized on the basis of a number of reso- 
lutions passed at a joint congress 
held in Koenigstein/Taunus in Sep- 
tember 1951. The major resolutions 
read: 

“(a) The trade unions consider the 

V olkshochschulen a most im- 
portant institution in adult 
education and express their 
readiness for close collabora- 
tion. The German Volk- 
shochschulen see in the part- 
nership with the German 
Federation of Trade Unions 
a necessary condition for the 
fulfillment of their task ‘in 
workers’ education. 
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(b) The Arbeit und Leben groups 
have in this connection a 
special importance; they are 
not concerned with the train- 
ing of trade union officials 
but provide the basis for a 
well informed and _ critical 
participation by the private 
individual in social life. They 
are open to all, irrespective 
of the organizations and as- 
sociations to which any per- 
son may belong. 

(c) The partners are of the opin- 
ion that the Arbeit und 
Leben groups should not 
form a special branch of the 
V olkshochschulen. 

(d) In view of this agreement 
the State Committees do not 
form an integral part of the 
trade union organization or 
of the Volkshoc’schulen. Al- 
though the coll. Sorating par- 
ties have equal rights and re- 
sponsibilities, the courses take 
place in the Volkshochschul- 
en. 


(e 


The participants in this Con- 
gress are of the opinion that 
the present state organiza- 
tions should be comple- 
mented by a federal organi- 
zation.” 

Functionally the Arbeit und Leben 
programs operate through local joint 
committees representing the unions 
and the schools. The unions recruit 
the students from among their mem- 
bers and the evening schools furnish 
the teachers and facilities. Both par- 
ties participate in the financing. 

This joint labor-adult school co- 


operation is very reminiscent, of 
course, of the Workers Educational 
Association collaboration with the 
British Universities in the Tutorial 
and Extra-mural courses that 
country. In point of fact, Arbeit und 
Leben was, unquestionably, strongly 
influenced by the WEA pattern 
established in Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries. A number of con- 
ferences were held between British 
WEA _ representatives, German 
Trade Union leaders, and Volkshoch- 
schule principals after the war in 
which British WEA experience 
was discussed and methods of col- 
laboration between the trade unions 
and adult education agencies were 
explored. These explorations un- 
doubtedly contributed to the devel- 
opment and expansion of Arbeit und 
Leben programs throughout the 
country. 

This development may well be one 
of the most significant steps taken in 
German adult education since the 
war. But it should by no means be 
assumed that all differences between 
the unions and the adult schools have 
disappeared. There is still lingering 
suspicion on both sides that the 
other may attempt to take over the 
entire educational program of one’s 
organization. Workers education ex- 
perts further point out that “many 
of the Volkshochscbulen are directed 
by persons who are hostile. to labor 
and that many of the teachers con- 
sciously oppose the trade union move- 
ment. ... 


” 


“Perhaps it is the task of workers’ 
education to see to it that German 
adult education, the Volkshochschule, 
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recognizes the existence of current 
social and political problems and en- 
deavors to educate thinking men. 
How can trade unions influence other 
organizations of adult education? If 
they try to influence the Volkshoch- 
schulen directly, they will be se- 
verely attacked. But it is necessary to 
try to penetrate the Volkshoch- 
schulen, and they must be confronted 
with the question of what they are 
doing to build and safeguard de- 
mocracy. German adult education at 
present is too much a reflection of 
middle-class culture and deserves to 
be criticized exactly as the public 
schools are for not educating people 
for democratic living.” 

Similarly, some of the more con- 
servative Volkshochschulen look ask- 
ance at the growing influence of the 
trade unions in the evening adult 
schools. On the whole, however, 
good working relationships are being 
developed and this collaborative pro- 
gram is likely to grow more rapidly 
in the next few years than any other 
part of the evening school offering. 

All teachers in the adult evening 
schools are part-time teachers. The 
majority (from 60 to 70 percent) are 
day school teachers. The rest tend 
to be professional people and in some 
cases—where a university is located— 
university teachers. The Volkshoch- 
schule teachers throughout the coun- 
try are paid from 10 to 12 marks an 
evening, approximately $2.40 to $2.88. 
Few evening school teachers come 
to their tasks with previous training 
in adult education. The need for in- 


service training and the training of 
new teachers is being increasingly 
recognized. In a number of states, 
workshops and training institutes for 
adult teachers ranging from one to 
three weeks are conducted at resi- 
dential Volkshochschulen. These, in- 
cluding travel expense, are free and 
financed by the state government. 
The workshops are extremely popu- 
lar with adult teachers and more ap- 
plications are received than can be 
accepted. 


the universities 

As previously indicated, the Uni- 
versities in Germany do not con- 
tribute very much to adult education. 
They conduct no programs compara- 
ble to the university extension pro- 
grams in this country or the extra- 
mural programs of British universi- 
ties. They tend to be quite isolated 
from the mainstream of German life 
and their faculties concentrate their 
efforts upon research. A few universi- 
ties, through the association of uni- 
versity graduates, now offer lecture 
programs but these are scattered. 
They offer no classes. 

Kiel University has an adult edu- 
cation seminar for undergraduate stu- 
dents to acquaint them with adult 
education and to stimulate research 
in the field. The students are from 
all the different faculties, including 
medicine and law. Most, however, are 
from the social sciences and educa- 
tion. A similar effort was started at 
Frankfurt. 


‘Eleanor Coit, Labor Education in Germany. Office of the U. S. High Commissioner 
for Germany, Visiting Expert Series No. 16—1950. pp- 29, 30. 
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workers’ education 

The trade unions in Germany 
carry on an extensive educational 
program. This is primarily directed 
to the training of union function- 
aries and officers. At the same time, 
however, the unions are deeply con- 
cerned with the future of democratic 
processes in Germany and constantly 
stress the importance of developing 
a responsible, democratic citizenry. It 
is this concern which has prompted 
their support of Arbeit und Leben in 
cooperation with the Volkshoch- 
schulen. 

The unions sponsor local evening 
courses, resident courses in the coun- 
try, and three Labor Academies for 
advanced students which provide in- 
tensive one and two year courses in 
the social sciences and trade union 
problems. 


other voluntary agencies 

In addition to those mentioned, a 
number of other voluntary agencies 
and organizations sponsor adult edu- 
cation programs. Scattered through- 
out Germany are 25 to 30 Heimvolk- 
shochschulen, residential Volkshoch- 
schulen patterned after the Scandi- 
navian Folk High Schools. The farm- 
ers’ organizations stimulate their mem- 
bers to attend these schools and also 
arrange lectures and courses in the 
villages with the help of the nearest 
evening adult school. 

Women’s groups, church societies, 
and youth organizations have also de- 
veloped extensive educational and 
recreational programs. These tend to 


be more flexible and sporadic than 
the programs of the evening schools, 
but their contribution to the general 
adult education picture in Germany 
should not be overlooked. 


conclusion 


The adult education movement in 
Germany is coming of age. It has 
grown a great deal since the end of 
the war. It is more experimental and 
open-minded than the traditional pub- 
lic schools or the universities. Ef- 
forts are being made at coordination 
and improvement of methods, ma- 
terials, and teacher training. A na- 
tional adult education association has 
been organized and German adult 
educators are establishing contact 
with their colleagues in other coun- 
tries. German adult educators appear, 
for the most part, to be sincerely 
dedicated to the creation of a demo- 
cratic Germany. 

The movement there, however, is 
beset by many difficulties. Its finan- 
cial base is inadequate. Teachers are 
inadequately trained. ‘There is a great 
dearth of materials. The leaders, in 
many cases, have suffered from too 
long a period of isolation from their 
colleagues in other countries. The 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. and individual members can 
help strengthen the German move- 
ment and the adherents of democracy 
by making materials available, ex- 
changing periodicals, arranging joint 
meetings and exchanges, and by estab- 
lishing correspondence between indi- 
vidual colleagues in our two coun- 
tries. 


international contact in adult education 
a backward glance and a forward view 
Edward M. Hutchinson 


Secretary, The National Institute of Adult 
Education (England and Wales) 


A year ago the Adult Education 
Association gave most of an issue of 
this journal to international aspects 
of adult education and the possibil- 
ities of encouraging more active co- 
operation between adult educators 
in different parts of the world.’ In 
replying to Dr. Kaplan’s invitation 
to give my views on the steps that 
could be taken in the near future 
towards the establishment of a World 
Adult Education Association, I sug- 
gested that any organizational steps 
towards this end would be premature 
and that we should first encourage 
personal acquaintance and regional 
groupings of agencies having at least 
the appearance of common purposes. 
I instanced the European Folk High 
School Meeting which brings to- 
gether people particularly concerned 
with residential forms of adult educa- 
tion and mentioned that other initia- 
tives had been taken that might lead 

further special groupings in Eu- 
rope. For instance, a conference to 
discuss the desirability of a European 
Association of Non-residential Adult 
Teaching Bodies was held recently at 
Munchenwiler in Switzerland, and a 
provisional constitution was drawn 
up which will be circulated shortly. 

Another proposal which has been 
discussed recently is the establish- 


‘ADULT EDUCATION, Ill, 6. September, 
1953. 


ment of a European Bureau of Adult 
Education to act as a general clear- 
ing house. The sponsors of this pro- 
posal have been careful to stress that 
they are not trying to establish a 
“E juropean Adult Education Associa- 
tion,” but they are forced to tread 
a rather uneasy path between those 
who find it difficult to envisage such 
an institution without a supporting 
association and those who, although 
not necessarily opposed to the idea of 
a European body for adult education, 
are strongly opposed to it if it has, 
or even appears to have, a direct con- 
nection with any propagandist agency 
for a United Europe. 

I have been an interested spectator 
rather than an active participant in 
these various movements towards 
greater cooperation between Euro- 
pean interests, but I have had oppor- 
tunities to talk to some of the en- 
thusiastic promoters and I have been 
struck by the number of echoes | 
have heard of earlier efforts and con- 
troversies. 


the World Association 

Going over the reports and other 
publications of the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education which ex- 
isted from 1919 to 1947, with its head- 
quarters in London, England, I have 
been struck by the small degree to 
which thought about international 
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contact in adult education has moved 
since Albert Mansbridge, founder of 
the British WEA, set out the gen- 
eral purposes of a World Association 
in a paper read before the Royal 
Coionial Institute in London in May, 
1919. “The demand of the time,” he 
said, “is that men living in different 
countries who are eager and active 
in the performance of any specific 
necessary work shall seek to make 
friends with one another and to share 
the results of their experience and in- 
vestigations. This, quite simply, is 
the aim of the World Association, 
so far as adult education is con- 
cerned.” After referring to the lack 
of knowledge in Britain about adult 
education practices elsewhere, with 
the possible exception of the Danish 
Folk High Schools, Mansbridge con- 
tinued, “These reflections lead direct- 
ly to the conclusion that adult educa- 
tion in all parts of the world, and 
especially where English is spoken, 
will benefit immediately from the 
establishment of a bureau of informa- 
tion, the business of which will be to 
receive and record documents, to 
publish authentic information from 
time to time and to answer reques<s 
for information by letter, personal 
interview or visit as the circumstances 
of the case demand.” Such a bureau, 
he said, was already under construc- 
tion by the World Association, and 
its immediate .task, he continued, 
could be defined “as the issue of a 
quarterly bulletin dealing with either 
adult educational movements or the 
theory and practice of adult educa- 
tion. The list of movements to be 
enquired into is a long one. Apart 


from those in the British Isles, there 
press for notice University Extension, 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, Librar- 
ies, and Settlements in the United 
States, the Danish People’s High 
School, the Popular Universities of 
France, Italy, Belgium, Norway, and 
Spain, the Russian Free Universities, 
and the Free Lyceums of Hungary. 
Investigations of the provision, or 
lack of provision, made in other 
countries will, perhaps, prove to be 
in the nature of an exciting adven- 
ture. In any event, it will be of in- 
tense interest to try to discover how 
and in what way the inhabitants of 
countries without such institutions 
make up for the lack of them, if they 
do make up for it. Already represent- 
atives of several countries have ap- 
proached the Association and have 
expressed a desire for its assistance in 
developing adult education among 
their own people.” 

Looking forward to the further de- 
velopment of the World Association, 
Mansbridge saw it as using “every 
possible means of enquiry and publi- 
cation expert investigators will 
be used . . . conferences of all types 
wil be promoted. Other bodies, if 
they are peculiarly fitted for the pur- 
pose, will be induced to organize 
such Association 
would like to hold a World Confer- 
ence at regular intervals of, perhaps, 
five or seven years, but whether that 
be attained or not, it will be both 
desirable and possible to hold confer- 


conferences. The 


ences between adult educationalists 
in more than one country as need or 
opportunity arises.” 

The Association, Mansbridge 
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thought, must certainly work with 
existing national organizations, and 
it might well become the vehicle 
through which their experience could 
be extended to other countries. In 
this he had very much in mind the 
work he himself had undertaken in 
propagating the idea of the British 
WEA in the various British Domin- 
ions. While having a single adminis- 
trative center (and London seemed 
to Mansbridge the perfectly right and 
proper place for that!), he thought 
that conferences should be held in 
all parts of the world and that “there 
ought to be hostels or settlements in 
the capital cities of the world (as 
there certainly will be in London as 
soon as the necessary support can be 
obtained), where educationalists from 
Overseas will find welcome, inspira- 
tion, and rest.” 

Three questions arise from these 
extracts. With what instruments and 
by what methods did Mansbridge 
and his immediate collaborators in- 
tend to pursue the aims here set out 
and what measure of success did they 
in fact achieve in the quarter century 
of the Association’s effective life? 
The answer to the first question is 
simple: the Association invited all 
who were interested in its work to 
become supporters by payment of a 
minimum annual subscription of 6s. 
Od. (say $2-$3 today with allowance 
for purchasing parities). This entitles 
subscribers to “all the privileges and 
benefits of the Association and to a 
copy of the quarterly bulletin issued.” 
A second category of membership 
was provided for supporting bodies, 
i.e. organizations or institutions en- 


gaged or interested in adult work. 
For this group the minimum annual 
subscription was £2. 2. 0. (say $15- 
$20 today). The working methods of 
the Association were to be corre- 
spondence, council, and conference, 
and in its early years the Association 
had the important aid of an Honorary 
Travelling Secretary. 


achievements and problems 

To read the annual reports and 
bulletins of the Association is to 
watch hope, with little aid from 
charity, struggling in an increasingly 
indifferent and at times actively 
hostile world. Reporting progress af- 
ter two years, the Council of the 
Association noted thar “although the 
purpose and methods of procedure of 
the World Association are clearly 
demonstrated to be reasonable and 
practicable, it must not be thought 
that the movement has attained to 
any degree of strength commensurate 
with its vast, many sided, even over- 
whelming task. Apart from the regu- 
lar production of its Bulletins and 
from the daily round of supplying 
information and giving encourage- 
ment and direction to a never-ending 
stream of correspondents and visitors, 
it has so far been unable to establish 
an efficient Bureau of Information as 
a definite organization. This is due 
largely to the closely allied problems 
of finance and premises. The Associa- 
tion is deplorably weak in the former 
and sadly restricted in the latter.” 

In 1926 it is noted that “the de- 
velopment of the Association is being 
seriously handicapped by the lack of 
funds and the consequent understaff- 
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ing of the office.” And in the last 
year before the war, “The interna- 
tional situation has again prevented 
effectively any improvement in the 
finances of the Association. At the 
end of a year of rigid economy in 
administrative expenditure, an adverse 
balance of £10.19. 9. had to be added 
to the existing deficit, making a total 
of £1,011. 19. 9.” 

It is against this sort of background 
of narrow finances and exiguous staff 
and accommodation that the achieve- 
ments of the World Association and 
its lessons for the present should be 
considered. They were summed up 
by Ernest Green, former General 
Secretary of the British WEA and 
currently Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Federation of WEAs, in a 
paper which he contributed to the 
U NESCO-sponsored International 
Conference on Adult Education at 
Elsinore in 1949: 

“It was never a central Bureau of 
Information in the sense which had 
been originally intended, as it had 
not the staff to undertake the task, 
but it assembled over the years of 
its existence a vast mass of material 
on adult education experiments and 
movements in all parts of the world. 
This material is at present in the 
possession of the Institute of Edu- 
cation, London.? 

“Up to November, 1946, the 
World Association published ninety- 
three Quarterly Bulletins, and in its 
earlier days a quarterly, International 
Journal of Adult Education. These 
bulletins consisted mainly of reports 


"Now in the possession of the National 
Institute of Adult Education. 


of adult educational experiments in 
various countries, and articles on the 
content and character of adult edu- 
cation. 

“Little was done in direct research, 
but the World Association assisted 
the formation of a British Institute of 
Adult Education® which, in its earlier 
years, did some valuable research, re- 
ports on which led to the formation 
of the British Film Institute and BBC 
group listening. The World Associa- 
tion also took much of the initiative 
in the formation of the Seafarers’ Ed- 
ucation Service and College of the 
Sea which provides a valuable library 
service for British seamen afloat.* The 
international hostel never matured. 

“The greatest achievement of the 
World Association was the organiza- 
tion of a World Conference at Cam- 
bridge in 1929. As an introduction 
to the Conference it published an 
International Handbook on Adult Ed- 
ucation, an octavo volume of 500 
pages with articles on adult educa- 
tion in 26 countries, a directory of 
organizations, and a bibliography of 
publications on adult education. 

“It was an impressive conference 
to which 33 governments sent repre- 
sentatives. There were over 300 in- 
dividual representatives present from 
all parts of the world. The Confer- 
ence sessions lasted a week, and the 
Association published a full report 
in a second volume of 500 pages. 

“Another valuable contribution 
which the World Association made 
to adult education was to send abroad 
each year a Workers’ Educational As- 
‘Now incorporated in the NIAE. 


‘And also a large amount of high level 
correspondence tuition. 
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sociation tutor on a scholarship pro- 
vided by the Cassel Trust. The ob- 
ject of this scholarship was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for investigat- 
ing and reporting on the develop- 
ment of adult education abroad. The 
World Association published, as a 
result of these visits, some interesting 
reports on adult education in Sweden, 
Italy, Switzerland, etc.” 

Green rightly describes the As- 
sociation as “one of the casualties of 
the second world war,” but his analy- 
sis of the causes of its failure to re- 
vive after the war hardly goes deep 
enough. He sees it as due to an ex- 
cessive dependence on personal mem- 
bership and an unwillingness to ac- 
cept the representative membership 
of certain national bodies concerned 
with workers’ education because “it 
feared their alleged party-political 
bias.” 

The truth is that the Association 
was much too dominated by the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of its 
country of origin. The English mem- 
bership, for financial reasons if for 
no others, inevitably filled a role of 
“custodian trustees.” (Although at 
times they administered considerable 
American funds.) It drew very heavi- 
ly on the energies of a tiny group of 
devotees throughout the best years 
of their working lives, but it had nei- 
ther the resources nor the concepts 
that could carry it successfully 
through the political chaos of the 
1930s and the carnage of the 1940s. 
It lacked, for instance, any organic 
relationship with the League of Na- 
tions or the specialized bodies asso- 
ciated with it. 


post-war developments 
If now we turn to the present-day 
position, we find these differences 
as compared with the 1920s and ’30s: 
1. The establishment of UNESCO 
with a minute but active sec- 
tion dealing with adult educa- 


tion. 
2. The existence of international 
associations concerned with 


special areas of adult educa- 
tion, notably the International 
Federation of WEAs. 

3. The growth of agencies of co- 
operation in North America, 
i.e., the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A. and the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. 

4. Sharper recognition of common 
interests among some of the 
old established European agen- 
cies providing both residential 
and non-residential forms of 
adult education. 

5. The existence of actual or po- 
tential clearing-house arrange- 
ments in a number of countries, 
e.g., the National Institute in 
England; the Adult Education 
Associations in Canada and the 
U.S.A.; the Scandinavian Adult 
Education Information Office 
in Copenhagen, and (perhaps) 
the UNESCO Institute in 
Hamburg. 

When I discussed these changes 
with interested people in Belgium re- 
cently, we drew a number of pretty 
pictures to illustrate the end result 
of the process which we thought was 
implicit in post-war developments. I 
hope the following is clear. 
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DIAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE DEVELOPING LINES OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 


FY 
UNESCO 


ACTIVE ADULT EDUCATION BOPIES 


NTILLL 


REGIONAL 
NATIONAL SECTORS 
Containing Or- 
COMMISSIONS anized Groups 
oncerned with 
Particular Func- 
tions. 
NATIONAL 
COOPERATING 
GROUPS FOR 
ADULT 
EDUCATION 


THE WORLD 
MOVEMENT 
FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Not Yet Ready 
for a Formal 
Organization 
but Needing 
Personal Ac- 
quaintance and 
Contact be- 
tween Active 
Workers. 


EXISTING 
INTER- 
NATIONAL 
GROUPS 
Wholly or Part- 
ly Concerned 
with Adult Ed- 
ucation, 
IFWEA, YMCA, 
ICFTU, CWW, 
etc. 


a practical program 

In the light of past history and 
in view of what is happening here 
and now, | suggest that the follow- 
ing represents a reasonable and prac- 
tical program which will engross 
what time and energy most of us can 
spare for some years to come: 

1. Encourage UNESCO to turn 
outwards to the active bodies, inter- 
national, regional, and national, that 
are concerned to do UNESCO's 
work. Because of staffing and budge- 
tary limits, UNESCO cannot func- 
tion satisfactorily even as a clearing- 
house except by using the national 
and regional agencies whose business 
it is to provide information. UN- 
ESCO should be concerned not to 
amass information but to know 
where it can be obtained. The pres- 
ent trend toward decentralizing con- 
ferences and seminars and offering 


help to regional meetings should be 
encouraged, 


2. Encourage bi-lateral relation- 
ships between national or regional 
(e.g., Scandinavian) agencies for co- 
operation when opportunity offers. 
The present relationships between 
the AEA, Canadian Association, and 
the National Institute in England are 
examples.° 

3. Welcome and assist efforts by 
functional groups with common or 
similar aims, methods, and problems 
— Residential Centers, Non-Resident 
Teaching bodies, Community Devel- 
*The Fund for Adult Education has made 
it possible for AEA to provide the National 
Institute with the means to (a) develop and 
extend its library resources and make them 
available to adult educators from the United 
States and other countries, and (b) make 
staff available to assist North America adult 
educators, develop understanding in the 
United Kingdom of American principles 


and practices in adult education, and supply 
information to the AEA. Ed. 


in 
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opment and Welfare groups, Library 
Extension Services, etc.—to establish 
recognized agencies for cooperation 
in the development of their work — 
this, probably, in the first instance, 
on a regional basis. 


4. Encourage workers in all fields 
of adult education to identify them- 
selves as personally sympathetic to 
expanded international cooperation. 
Since a group of workers in adult 
education from various countries have 
already taken an initiative in regis- 
tering such interest, the following 
summary of their proposals for an In- 
ternational Adult Education Circle 
is given: It is based on personal 
membership of people who have at- 
tended, or will at the first opportunity 
attend, an international seminar and 
who are vouched by existing members 
as active and internationally minded 
persons. National groups will appoint 
their own voluntary secretaries and 
members will receive a_ periodical 
letter which Dr. Grau, the principal 
of the Linz Folk High School, Austin, 
has undertaken to produce for the 
first two years. Circle members will 
encourage the organization of inter- 
national meetings for the study of 
theory and methods of adult educa- 
tion, will compile lists of specialists in 
various fields, and will organize “an 
international net of holiday centers 
where adult educators and their fami- 
lies can spend cheap holidays and 
meet colleagues from other countries 
in an informal but fruitful atmos- 
phere.” The Circle as a link between 
individuals is complementary, in the 
eyes of its sponsors, to UNESCO as 
an association of governments. 


If the links formed in these ways 
can be strengthened and renewed by 
documentary exchanges and, above 
all, by personal meetings and greet- 
ings, involving not only leaders and 
teachers but participants and students, 
we shall be on the way to “making 
friends with one another” and to 
sharing the results of our experience 
and investigations, as Mansbridge 
hoped. At this moment I fancy that 
the machinery exists if we will search 
it out and use it, to cope with as 
much as we shall manage to do. 
When we find ourselves really ham- 
pered in action it will be time to re- 
consider our forms of cooperation on 
the widest scale. 

I know that this article ignores 
some questions and begs others. It is 
written from the European stand- 
point and is colored by unspoken as- 
sumptions about the nature of organ- 
ized provision for adult education. 
One consequence is that I have made 
no attempt to face the difficulties 
that arise from uneven educational 
and social development as between, 
for example, Europe and Asia or the 
U.S.A., and South America. The short 
answer is that in my view it is diffi- 
cult enough to get any measure of 
agreement—even about when to disa- 
gree—in comparatively homogeneous 
regions. As individuals we can in- 
form and stimulate one another over 
much wider areas, but if we insist on 
looking for complete solutions of an 
institutional kind to embrace all 
groups and the whole world, we are 
more likely to reach mutual exasper- 
ation than mutual understanding. 


adult education - - - means or end 


John B. Schwertman 
Director, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


The problem inherent in the term 
“adult education” is the problem of 
purpose. What ought we to try to do? 
Shall we educate for terminal goals 
—“Truth,” “Reality,” “Goodness?” 
For “Change?” For “Social Reform?” 
To achieve specific group interests? 
Or for what? 

It is the value assumption in this 
paper that adult education should not 
lay down a set of purposes. One 
group’s terminal goals are but medi- 
ate or intermediate goals for another 
group. Some agencies of adult educa- 
tion pursue ends which often con- 
flict with ends pursued by other adult 
education agencies. One man’s solu- 
tion turns out to be another man’s 
problem, etc. 

For specific agencies of adult edu- 
cation, it is of course useful to state 
a set of purposes, but for adult edu- 
cation as a whole, there is only the 
on-going problem of purposes. 

First, agencies of adult education 
are usually parts of a heterogeneous 
group of social institutions. Thus, 
labor education sections are parts of 
unions whose primary interests are 
in a wide variety of social, economic, 
and political issues. In like manner, 
trade associations, industries, and pro- 
fessional groups have their education 
departments or committees which 
further their larger and primary ends. 
The Advisory Council is the basic 
educational unit of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, whose primary purposes are 
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not unlike those of a labor union, al- 


though the position on issues differs 
because some important interests of 
the farmer and the industrial worker - 
differ. Even public schools, colleges, 
and universities, whose main business 
is education, rarely regard their adult 
education divisions as more than sec- 
ondary adjuncts. 

Thus we are led to a second gen- 
eralization: In this country, education 
for adults is neither the major ac- 
tivity nor the major purpose of most 
of the social institutions that main- 
tain adult education agencies; in the 
United States, adult education is car- 
ried on primarily by agencies and in- 
stitutions whose main 
not adult education. 

A third generalization may evoke 
some doubt about the degree to which 
it is true; but, by and large, one 
can defend the proposition that the 
agencies having the strongest adult 
education programs are those agencies 
most firmly committed to ends that 


purposes are 


are partisan, specialized, or utilitarian, 
however socially desirable those ends 
may be. By “strong” programs is 
meant “successful” programs in the 
quantitative sense of drawing a rela- 
tively large and steady clientele, and 
in the sense of the effective achieve- 
ment of specific goals. Thas, insur- 
ance firms support successful train- 
ing programs for underwriters, un- 
ions find courses and curricula for 
shop stewards and union business 
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agents highly useful; cooperative so- 
cieties are convinced that strong edu- 
cational programs for members effec- 
tively advance the cause of the co- 
operative movement; and in the pub- 
lic schools specific “how to do it” 
courses (such as “upholstering” ) are 
“sure fire” in drawing satisfied cus- 
tomers who learn something “useful;” 
in evening colleges the “meal ticket” 
courses and curricula are the staples 
in the adult programs. We would 
also do well to note that the adult 
education programs of European po- 
litical parties are, in the terms of the 
partisan goals of those parties, proba- 
bly the strongest programs of adult 
education we have seen in modern 
history. In short, there seems to be a 
direct relationship between program 
success and such factors as training, 
indoctrination, and service to partisan 
and utilitarian ends, and an inverse 
relationship between program suc- 
cess and education, “culture,” and 
arts for their own sake. 

A fourth generalization therefore 
seems to follow logically and to be 
supported by our studies: namely, 
that the agencies, persons and pro- 
grams desiring to serve unorganized 
educational consumers are often wor- 
ried and confused because they at- 
tract so few, or because they see such 
inadequate tangible results. The 
Great Books Foundation retains the 
vision of serving hundreds of thou- 
sands but attracts fewer than 20,000; 
courses in literature, art, and philoso- 
phy are as rare in a trade association 
as they are in a union program; co- 


operative societies and farm councils 
may offer folk dancing, economics, 
and international relations, but us- 
ually within a broader utilitarian con- 
text; and the schools and universities 
generally display the anxiety that the 
purer “cultural” offerings, in order 
to “go over,” will have to be watered 
down to either a “how to do it” or 
a sheer entertainment level. 

From the illustrations noted, one 
may infer for analysis a three-point 
continuum along which to place vari- 
ous adult education programs.’ 

At the one extreme can be placed 
programs which are partisan or utili- 
tarian in their aims, specific and prac- 
tical in their content and organiza- 
tion, limited in the organizational cli- 
entele appealed to, and which evalu- 
ate their investments in pragmatic 
terms, i.e., how well the programs 
have paid off in furthering the wel- 
fare of “our” group or “our” specific 
goals. This group of programs and 
agencies would have to include 
churches, unions, trade and industry 
groups, professional groups, certain 
voluntary agencies such as the Ameri- 
can Legion, Civil Defense, and the 
Red Cross, and the specialized, voca- 
tional, and professional programs of 
the formal institutions of schooling 
at all levels. One would also be forced 
to include regular diploma and de- 
gree programs because they are 
offered, taught, and regarded by our 
society primarily as a means of 
“bread and butter” and social ad- 
vancement. 


‘Not beine sure where libraries, museums, and certain voluntary organizations would be 
placed in this analysis, | will have to omit these very important agencies of adult education, 
and hope that competent persons in these fields may be impelled to discuss for our benefit 
how they see their role in terms of adult education as means or end. 
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One thing should be made clear: 
this extreme on the continuum is not 
to be invidiously regarded. These 
agencies and programs are, by and 
large, important, useful, and essential 
in our kind of society. 

The mid-point on the continuum is 
more difficult to describe because 
it partakes of both extremes. Here 
perhaps belong the cooperative so- 
cieties, the farm bureau programs, 
the League of Women Voters, the 
PTA’s, institutions such as the High- 
lander Folk School, some of the less 
formal (non-credit) programs of 
schools and colleges, and perhaps cer- 
tain types of adult education pro- 
grams of unions, trade groups, in- 
dustry, and the churches. 

Characteristics of this mid-point 
commitment to broad 
social goals or “values;” appeal to a 
clientele somewhat broader than an 
organizational clientele; program for- 
mat, content, and organization that 
departs, often radically, from tradi- 
tional educational forms; and an inter- 
est in evaluation that does not look 
unfavorably upon intangible out- 
comes that are generally defined as 
being “in the public interest.” 


seem to be: 


At the other extreme of the con- 
tinuum is the “art for art’s sake” kinds 
of programs. By and large, these are 
the kinds of programs fostered by the 
Fund for Adult Education—Great 
Books, American Foundation for Po- 
litical Education, the American Heri- 
tage Program, community discussion 
programs, and the like. In this group 
one would have to place the large 
number of unorgenized groups de- 
voted to such things as play reading, 


perhaps some of the women’s clubs, 
and certain new concepts in univers- 
ity adult education such as Chicago’s 
Basic Program, Louisville’s “Neigh- 
borhood College,” and some of the 
programs of New York University’s 
Division of General Education. 

The characteristics of these pro- 
grams seem to be: aims that are gen- 
erally, but not always, regarded as 
synonymous with the aims of general 
or liberal education; in content they 
draw upon the great traditions of 
subject matter learning; they are non- 
sequentially organized, they are not 
credit-oriented; they are open to the 
general adult public; evaluation of 
outcomes, not often systematically 
done, is made in terms of the ab- 
straction called “the individual.” 


adult education—abstraction 
or "movement"? 

Adult education is neither an ab- 
straction nor a “movement.” It is not 
an abstraction because there is an 
Adult Education 
But few would claim 
that adult education in this country 
When it comes to 
deeper social issues and problems it 
has no shared goals; it can hardly 


organization, the 
Association. 


is a “movement.” 


be claimed that its members are a 
dedicated group. 

Yet—it is the thesis of this paper 
that in the United States adult edu- 
cation can, and probably should, 
strive to become a significant social 
movement. It can do so, hot in the 
European sense of becoming identi- 
fied with an ideology or an economic 
class, but in ways peculiarly appropri- 
ate to the American ideal of the open 
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society.? It must help make the open 
society a reality. This is what adult 
education can stand for. The main 
obstacle to creating an adult educa- 
tion movement around this ideal lies 
not in the inadequacy or unreality of 
the ideal, but in the possibility that 
many adult education agencies do not 
really believe in it. It is about time 
that we in adult education found out 
whether or not this is true. Two ques- 
tions, if answerable, would quickly 
force a showdown: 

First: Would agencies which claim 
to do adult education permit, indeed 
encourage, study and discussion ac- 
tivities which subject organizational 
goals and institutionalized norms to 
constant rational inquiry? 

That is, would these agencies dare 
encourage distrust of the very goals 
their educational programs seek to 
achieve?’ Could industry afford to 
support the kind of education which 
tends to make consumers immune to 
certain kinds of advertising? To what 
extent does the union program of 
adult education try to help the union 
member to think for himself? In 
certain religious and political groups 
can error be tolerated in the face of 
declared Truth? And in the university 
itself, is not the value of many liberal 
arts courses seen primarily as a “meal 
ticket” value, thus in a strange way 
preventing the spirit of inquiry from 


operating against even its own sub- 
ject matter? 

These are tough questions to level 
at agencies which aim at specialized 
and partisan ends, but they must be 
asked if adult education is to find out 
if it really has anything to dedicate 
itself to, For when organizational 
ends are monolithic and immune to 
rational inquiry and reconstruction, 
when organizational clientele become 
bound by any “party line,” when “ed- 
ucational” programs, however unwit- 
tingly, contribute to the bondage, 
then at very least these programs are 
not “educational” but something else. 

A second question is almost of 
equal importance: Will Americans 
support for the general adult con- 
sumer those liberal education pro- 
grams which cannot demonstrate im- 
mediate possibilities of “paying off?” 

While there is some evidence, 
though far from conclusive, that we 
can create new adult audiences for 
liberal education, there is almost no 
evidence that American communities 
are prepared to provide adequate fi- 
nancial support for this kind of edu- 
cation. It appears that for some time 
to come programs of liberal adult ed- 
ucation will not pay their own way 
unless they are hooked up with utili- 
tarian aims that are explicit. Many 
people, including the writer, would 
like to see further experimental ef- 


*At present, there appears to be a dangerous tendency, especially among intellectuals, to 
deride the open society as a “myth.” But even if, in reality, it is a myth, the ideal of it need 


not be. What better has history to offer us? 


*Here the word “distrust” is used in a special sense—in the way Horace M. Kallen recently 
used it when he said: “Doubt and distrust are not the opposite of trust or the absence 
of trust, but the conflict of trustings..—from “Human Beings and Psychological Systems,” 
Remarks at the Dedication of the Perception Demonstration Center, Princeton University, 


March 6, 1954. 
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forts to build the necessary financial 
support into the public tax structure, 
as it is to some extent in the city of 
Louisville and in the junior college 
system of California. It could be that 
liberal education for adults is as, es- 
sential to our communities as is polic- 
ing and garbage collecting, perhaps 
even more so. Certainly within the 
vast activity of adult education there 
is room for programs which are not 
connected with groups and organiza- 
tions that committed to partisan and 
specialized goals. 


implications for the Adult 
Education Association 


This analysis and these questions 
clearly suggest certain implications 
for the Adult Education Association. 

There can be no denying that at 
one level the AEA must continue to 
be a practical service agency, re- 
sponsive to its heterogeneous mem- 
bership. It is a nerve center, a secre- 
tariat, a source of information and 
help, not only for professional adult 


educators, who, by and large, are not 
powerful, but also for the social ac- 
tion agencies and voluntary organiza- 
tions which are powerful. 

At a higher level it can be a means 
of posing the crucial questions, a 
matrix for the emergence of research 
and knowledge, a means of encour- 
aging all of its member organizations 
to provide the methods and means 
for individuals, however deviationist 
they may seem, to be heard and to 
be effective. 

At the highest level, the AEA can 
be a national forum for conflicting 
aims and philosophies. It cannot, as 
Blakely urged,* evolve a philosophy 
and a goal. But it can be the means 
by which passion-rousing social and 
professional interests are subjected to 
rational discussion, a matrix for an 
on-going dialectic of conflicting phi- 
losophies. At this level the AEA be- 
comes an organization indispensable 
to a democratic society, which to sur- 
vive must contain the built-in possi- 
bilities for its own constant recon- 
struction. 


‘R. J. Blakely, “Adult Education Needs a Philosophy and a Goal.” Aputt Epucation, III, 


1, November, 1952. 


adult education and desegregation 


Ralph B. Spencer 
Director, Advanced School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
From time to time some great 
event punctuates the routine of our 
daily living in such a way as to help 
us rethink the jobs which we are 
doing. The action of the Supreme 
Court regarding segregation in the 


Coolie Verner 
Associate Professor, School of Education, 
Florida State University 

public schools is such an event. It 
is the purpose of this article to ex- 
plore some immediate and long-range 
implications for adult education. 

The significance of adult education 
as a continuing social movement rests 
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upon its ability to anticipate the 
course of social change and to recog- 
nize those factors that will become 
great issues. In this way it can pre- 
pare the people for an educational 
approach to issues and to the process 
of decision-making which they must 
face by helping them recognize is- 
sues, anticipate change, and acquire 
the knowledge essential for an intel- 
ligent approach to action. 

Adult however, are 
prone to avoid this responsibility 
controversial. 


educators, 
when the issues are 
They tend to busy themselves, in- 
stead, with minutiae and specifics that 
have no vital social significance. Be- 
cause of such behavior, adult educa- 
tion is failing to assert its place and re- 
sponsibility as a vital social force. 
Great issues are handled by adult edu- 
cation when they have safely blended 
into historical perspective rather than 
at the moment when they influence 
the direction of social evolution. 

A striking example of this has been 
the recent Supreme Court decision. 
That it should be made at some 
time was an eventuality that adult 
educators could anticipate with cer- 
tainty. The evidences of planning by 
adult educators to prepare for this 
small. Se- 


gregation is such a controversial is- 


moment are indeed 
sue, particularly in the southern states, 
that adult educators have avoided it 
assiduously. Prejudice is a mark of 
inadequate knowledge and under- 
standing, and the response to the 
court decision of certain segments 
in both the North and the South has 
been from the basis of prejudice ra- 
ther than from intelligence because 


adult education has not made an ade- 
quate attempt to resolve this issue. 


what we can do now 


While adult education has not done 
much up to this time, it can make a 
significant contribution to the imme- 
diate problem of integration in at least 
four ways: 

1. The integration of educational 
activities for adults offers an 
opportunity to begin or extend 
the process of integration on a 
level that will minimize per- 
sonal frictions. Since adult ed- 
ucation is purely voluntary, in- 
tegrated activities place the de- 
cision for or against segrega- 
tion on the conscience of the 
individual participant and do 
not force an issue upon those 
who might be prejudiced. At 
the same time, such action en- 
hances equality of opportunity 
but permits those who prefer 
not to participate on a level of 
equality to deny such partici- 
pation to themselves without 
that decision and action being 
a social policy. Such integration 
of adult educational activities 
has been standard procedure in 
the Baltimore program for a 
number of years without inci- 
dent and with no noticeable 
effect toward lessening attend- 
ance. The leadership thus pro- 
vided will prove valuable to 
other phases of the educational 
program. Through such action 
adults develop understanding of 
racial and cultural differences 
that favorably influence their 
response toward integration on 
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other levels in the school system. 
The distribution of knowledge 
about action taken in those com- 
munities which have success- 
fully moved toward educational 
integration is an activity within 
the scope of the adult educa- 
tion program. Some communi- 
ties have managed to achieve 
enough sophistication in com- 
munity development to have 
recognized the issue of segre- 
gation and to have achieved so- 
lutions acceptable to their own 
citizens and in keeping with the 
principles of a democratic so- 
ciety. The study of such com- 
munity action by an adult group 
can inspire its members to seek 
the solution acceptable to their 
community and suggest meth- 
ods of procedure. The story of 
the activities to eliminate segre- 
gation undertaken in six South 
New Jersey counties since 1948 
is a useful example of such com- 
munity action. 

The preparation of key leaders 
for their responsibilities in the 
process of integration is an im- 
portant function of adult edu- 
cation. School administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and com- 
munity leaders can benefit from 
educational experiences that 
prepare them to function effec- 
tively in their community dur- 
ing the evolution of the inte- 
grated school program. The ex- 
periences of several organiza- 
tions in reducing prejudice dur- 
ing the war have demonstrated 
that it is helpful to provide op- 


portunities for personnel in 
leadership positions to practice 
methods of operation under 
changed conditions. This helps 
detect those situations where 
emotional factors are slow to re- 
spond to new needs so that 
the person can either be given 
additional training or placed in 
non-critical situations. 

4. The evaluation of public opin- 
ion is an area of action in which 
adult education can cooperate 
effectively with other social 
sciences. In addition, adult ed- 
ucation has the function of as- 
sisting in the design and imple- 
mentation of ways of changing 
public opinion. Verbalized ex- 
pressions are rarely accurate in- 
dices of the actions citizens 
may be willing to follow. In 
evaluating or in planning for 
changes of public opinion, adult 
educators need to be concerned 
with the translation of words 
into action. The introduction 
of integrated adult education 
activities is one way of achiev- 
ing this. 


the long-range contribution 
Even more important than the con- 
tribution to the immediate adjust- 
ments is the long-range contribution 
of adult education. Segregation is but 
one of the vital issues of our time. 
The great problems and issues of any 
society are continuous and they are 
not solved by legal decisions. Prob- 
lems of this scope are rarely solved— 
they are but a part of the unending 
struggle in which man is attempting 


2. 
3. 
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to construct a satisfactory society. 
The segregation issue is a part of the 
struggle for equality which has been 
the ideal since the Declaration of In- 
dependence promised that in this na- 
tion all men would be free and equal. 
This promise implied equality in the 
eyes of the law. It said that men 
would have equal rights to the bene- 
fits which accrued in the society that 
the Declaration was founding. Segre- 
gation abrogates that promise and 
thus threatens the very foundation of 
our nation. Adult education must deal 
with this issue if it is to be true to 
the whole rationale underlying the 
movement. 

This broader approach of adult ed- 
ucation to the immediately pressing 
issue of segregation has many facets. 
Implicit in the suggestions above is 
the need for continuing study of the 
principles and objectives of our dem- 
ocratic society to keep our people 
alert to the dangers that lie behind 
every evidence of selfish interest, pre- 
judice, or conclusions 
about vital issues. In addition, the 


unreasoned 


broad areas of individual and group 


differences, cultural variation, and 
ethnic distinctions are fertile fields for 
adult study. These activities lend 
themselves to the familiar structure 
and formal patterns of educational 
activities for adults. 

There is, in addition, a_ vastly 
broader and more vital form of adult 
education less familiar to most of us 
because of its informality and depar- 
ture from the traditional concepts of 


the nature of an educational experi- 
ence. This area is variously known 
as community action, community de- 
velopment, or education for social ac- 
tion. As people learn better how to 
work together in their communities 
for purposes desired in common, the 
more surely will groups seek one an- 
other’s support. In this, adult educa- 
tion can help communities to see the 
range of possibilities, to become 
aware of the resources available, and 
to study alternative courses of action. 
There is, of course, the danger that 
adult education may fall into the same 
pit as elementary education with its 
activity movement. Activity may be 
of little value in an adult education 
program. The involvement of people 
in a genuine activity 
rather than in what is merely an arti- 
ficial construct, however, is a valu- 
able learning situation which adult 
enhance and make 


community 


education can 
more meaningful. 

One measure of effectiveness is the 
extent to which activities enhance 
the relationships among groups in the 
community. Patterns of inter-race re- 
lationships are representative of the 
problem that may be dominant in 
many localities, but they are almost 
never the only ones. Adult education 
has a definite contribution to make to 
community programs directed at re- 
lieving inter-race or inter-group ten- 
sions and in developing constructive 
action that will clarify and ameliorate 
differences resulting from ignorance 
and misunderstanding. 


wanted: a clearing house of adult 


audio-visual materials 
Rachel Marshall Goetz 


Consultant on a recently completed two year exploration of audio-visual aids for Public 
Administration Clearing House, author of VISUAL AIDS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. 


The educational film field has 
grown so rapidly that it is tripping 
over its own feet. Nowhere is this 
more evident than at the adult level. 
Potential users are mired down in a 
morass of “riches.” The field is dis- 
organized to the degree that it takes 
quixotic courage to invade its jungle- 
like reaches. Any user races a verita- 
ble treadmill if he tries to keep abreast 
of its fast-moving changes. Let’s face 
it: except for the audio-visual spe- 
cialist, the battle of adult use of the 
16mm film is lost almost before it 
begins. 

Even the specialist knows full well 
that he is far from exploiting the full 
potential of the new communication 
tools. Whether he functions as part 
of a school system, in a university 
audio-visual center, or as a consultant 
to a business or professional group, 
he knows that he is nibbling around 
the far-extended edges of a quick- 
silver-like mass. The film specialist 
in the public library who must serve 
many publics can hardly get a good 
bite anywhere. 

The difficulties of using audio-vis- 
uals in grade and high schools are 
great enough, although most profes- 
sional audio-visual “know-how” is 
focused at this level; they become 
worse as the age level rises. As sub- 
ject matters become more specialized, 
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as the purposes of learning become 
more diverse, the demands on teach- 
ing aids become greater. The pace of 
technological change puts a serious 
strain on audio-visual supports. Insti- 
tutions of higher learning have de- 
veloped a schizoid pattern which 
quarantines audio-visuals within 
teacher training programs. still 
wider abyss separates informal adult 
programs from audio-visual resources. 

The unhappy fact is that all prob- 
lems of film utilization are magnified 
at the adult level. The potential of 
the audio-visual field eludes the 
searcher. Tantalizing titles slide out of 
the reach of all the standard refer- 
ences, while the meagerness of evalu- 
ative services leaves the explorer 
adrift on a wide sea without chart or 
compass. Problems of accessibility 
are a nagging irritation, cost-wise and 
time-wise. The hurdles that must be 
taken to schedule the use (not to 
mention the preview) of films are 
enough to dampen the enthusiasm of 
any novice—and most adult teachers 
are audio-visual novices. Even the op- 
eration of the simplest equipment 
looms as a serious hazard to a new 
user, Costs are unrealistically ap- 
proached. How many times have ex- 
pensive projectors, bought in the first 
flush of audio-visual enthusiasm, 
gathered dust because film utilization 
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problems seemed insurmountable? 
How many times have mental pic- 
tures of wildly flapping films or 
blown-out bulbs inhibited the use of 
valuable visual materials? How much 
money is wasted on hasty, ill-con- 
ceived, or superficial films? 

At any level, but perhaps most no- 
toriously at the adult level, the teach- 
ing process is diluted by the awk- 
ward or downright harmful use of 
teaching aids. Films are easily pro- 
stituted as program fillers. Audiences, 
adult as well as children, will amiably 
but passively accept the sugar-coat- 
ing of motion—if they are allowed 
to. Adult teachers are particularly 
timid when it comes to experimenting 
with the simpler “homemade” aids. 
It is a rare teacher of adults who is 
prepared to travel toward his teach- 
ing objectives along the unfamiliar 
road of the visualized concept. Yet 
the unwillingness or the inability to 
think through a teaching situation in 
visual terms can nullify the effect of 
any visual device. 


organization and 
disorganization 

Every audio-visual specialist con- 
tinuously deals with all these prob- 
lems; it is a lonely uphill struggle. 
Existing organizations in the audio- 
visual field have not been able to give 
him help that he sorely needs. They 
have not, for example, mastered the 
problems of previewing, annotating, 
evaluating, and publicizing useful film 
information. Nor have they been able 
to carry audio-visual know-how to 
more than a small fraction of potential 
users. 


The Film Council of America con- 
cerns itself with the promotion of 
th 16mm film in very general terms. 
Its support comes mainly from foun- 
dation grants, and it operates largely 
through a series of specially financed 
projects. It encourages the establish- 
ment of local film councils and the 
development of film discussion for- 
ums. It sponsored the 1954 American 
Film Assembly and the Golden Reel 
Awards to outstanding 16mm films. 

The council has established pre- 
view centers which take a limited 
number of selected films into new 
areas. The selections are chosen for 
broad usefulness and availability and 
are necessarily far from indicating 
the full reach of film resources. FCA’s 
new television screening program 
likewise can deal with only a seg- 
ment of the total picture. 

The Educational Film Library As- 
sociation does yeoman work on a 
very small budget; it acts as a clearing 
house of film library operation prac- 
tices. It has made an important con- 
tribution through its evaluation com- 
mittees and the evaluation cards it 
releases monthly. However, this care- 
ful treatment can be given to only a 
fraction of the current releases. Most 
of the evaluations, moreover, are 
made in terms of school use since 
the bulk of EFLA’s member libraries 
serve schools and teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

The Division of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association is likewise chiefly con- 
cerned with audio-visuals for school 
use and teacher training. Some of its 
members in writing for Educational 
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Screen and Audio-Visual Com- 
munications Review have pointed 
out some of the problems of adult 
utilization which concern us here. 
However, DAVI’s efforts to extend 
audio-visuals into the adult field have 
as yet made only a dent on the prob- 
lem. 

The Industrial Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation is an organization of some 
eighty major industrial producers of 
films. Its primary purpose is to ad- 
vance the standards for business spon- 
sored films through providing its 
members with opportunities to ex- 
change experience. IAVA is fully 
aware of the contribution which such 


films can and should make to educa-.- 


tion. It is concerned with the over- 
all problem of the utilization of such 
films, but as presently organized pro- 


vides no informational services to film” 


users. 

The Educational Film Guide is a 
“must” for any user, but it can prove 
a sharp disappointment, particularly 
at the adult level. The emphasis again 
is on films for schools. Titles are clas- 
sified by a reference system which 
requires translation and recombina- 
tion to fit the needs of many groups, 
and the 10,000 titles do not encom- 
pass the whole film field. Not all 
government, professional and business 
sponsored films find their way into 
its pages. Industry claims to have 
produced 150,000 titles; the federal 
government has produced at least 
7,500; and all sorts of other groups 
are producing films which elude the 
Film Guide’s screening _ processes. 
Thus any adult group, especially any 
professional organization, which re- 


lied exclusively on this resource 


would seriously underestimate the 


full potential of the 16mm field. 


Educational Film Guide cannot pre- 
tend to any systematic evaluation of 
films. ‘he descriptions inevitably are 
brief. The suggested age-use cate- 
gories are broad and not very useful 
for specialized audiences. The Guide 
refers to, but does not quote, Educa- 
tional Screen’s evaluations. The sale 
price of prints generally is listed, but 
the rental price, which would often 
be more useful, is not always avail- 
able. Usually, 


self is willing to loan a print, rental 


unless the sponsor him- 
sources cannot be included. The ama- 
teur who finally locates a likely title 
in the Film Guide m ay thus still not 
know how to locate a print, how to 
arrange a preview or a fool-proof 
showing schedule. And he must look 
farther if he is to plumb the depths 
of the film field. 

The Library of Congress has re- 
cently begun to issue cards on films; 
this is an important forward step, but 
even this service is something less than 
the answer to the adult user’s prayer. 
Not ail titles will appear on these 
cards. Copyrighted private films and 
films of the federal government will 
be listed regularly, but other films 
will be indexed only if the sponsor 
takes the initiative in making data 
available. Older films which might 
still be useful for some groups will 
not automatically be included. In- 
evitably the information the Library 
of Congress cards carry is limited as 
the Educational Film Guide data are 
limited. Moreover, the cards are not 
yet generally available; only 40 com- 


il 
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plete sets have been sold. Thus the 
joy which the would-be user experi- 
ences on discovering the Library of 
Congress cards can quickly dissipate. 
He may discover that he is thrown 
back on his own resources to find 
out what a particular film is good for, 
what its rental costs are, and where 
it can be obtained. 

The leading publications in the 
audio-visual field all make important 
but necesarily fragmentary contribu- 
tions to the film utilization process. 
Film listings such as Business Screen’s 
“Index of Training Films” are helpful 
tools, but few such listings make any 
pretense of complete coverage of even 
a segment of the film field. Rental 
sources may be missing or incom- 
plete, and meaningful evaluations are 
rarely included. 

All the audio-visual journals print 
evaluations of selected films, but these 
disappear into the limbo of back files. 
Such evaluations elude the best ef- 
forts of indexers even where indexing 
is attempted. Much other valuable in- 
formation appears in the articles, news 
columns, and advertising pages of 
these journals, but it takes a trained 
research person with a full measure 
of precious time to begin to exploit 
this rich ore. Few toilers in the vine- 
yard of adult teaching can undertake 
this task. 


The local public library, to which 
the adult teacher or leader might lo- 
gically turn, is no certain source of 
help. In all probability it will not 
carry the particular film he is seeking, 
even if it, like many libraries, is as- 
sembling a film collection. Moreover, 
few librarians are equipped to serve 


as guides even to near-by audio-visual 
resources, and it takes a veteran with 
a five-foot shelf of catalogues to tap 
the resources of the commercial film 
libraries and the great university col- 
lections. 

Things have come to such a pass 
that the adult leader is not likely to 
venture into the audio-visual field 
without an experienced guide; a num- 
ber of organizations at very consider- 
able cost provide such guides to their 
members. The American Medical As- 
sociation, the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, and the Ameri- 
can Dental Association have all estab- 
lished audio-visual units. All of the 
church groups, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, have developed audio-visual 
services. Trade union groups, includ- 
ing the International Ladies Garment 
Workers and the United Automobile 
Workers as well as the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organization, have en- 
tered the audio-visual field. A labor 
education film service in cooperation 
with nine mid-western universities 
has been established at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Com- 
and a 
growing number of trade associations 


merce of the United States, 


provide audio-visual services in vary- 
ing degrees. Some trade publications 
also grapple with the problem of 
keeping up with new films. 

The listings of such professional 
and occupational groups are a valu- 
able though uneven source for other 
adult users. They could be used much 
more widely than they are, for films 
selected for particular purposes are 
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often useful in related fields. The pub- 
lic service field, for example, was 
able to make extensive use of listings 
on office practices, supervision, hum- 
an relations, and public relations. 
However, most film listings are of 
very uncertain quality. They may or 
may not reflect meaningful evaluative 
standards. All too frequently they are 
simply lists of intriguing titles hastily 
thrown together, and any listing gets 
out of date with a speed that be- 
wilders. Even at their worst, however, 
the bibliographies of professional and 
other groups provide useful toe-holds 
in the quicksands of tens of thousands 
of films. 

Listings by private groups, even 
though potentially useful, may be 
difficult to exploit. They are gen- 
erally prepared for intra-organization 
uses and may not be widely avail- 
able. It is even difficult to find out 
what organizations have published 
listings. Few libraries attempt to keep 
up with such publications. The EFLA 
bibliography of film bibliographies is 
helpful, but it can be supplemented 
by titles appearing in trade journals, 
professional publications, and the 
news columns of the audio-visual 
journals. There are literally scores of 
such listings. However, it took the 
temperament of a bloodhound and 
the backing of a great organization 
to collect the dozens of specialized 
catalogues that backed the recent 
explorations of Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House in the field of 
public service audio-visuals. The list- 
ings proved to be confusing in sheer 
volume, irritating in the amount of 
dross that showed up, but tantalizing 


in the reach and richness of some 
“diggings.” Such resources have not, 
indeed cannot, be fully exploited in 
the present disorganized state of the 
audio-visual field. 

Consulting firms such as Film Re- 
search Associates have spottily mined 
areas of the film field. Their efforts 
are necessarily restricted to research 
conducted for “pay” clients. Wide 
areas are left untouched. Consultants 
are seldom paid to comb any part of 
the film field exhaustively or to keep 
up-to-date on availability. Nor are 
they often commissioned to undertake 
the painstaking annotation and multi- 
ple-purpose evaluation which would 
make their researches useful to other 
groups. 

Commercially prepared listings are 
not always available to the public. 
The business houses that employ most 
of the consultants may not wish to 
lose their competitive advantage by 
releasing their film listings. Nor may 
they care to be burdened with the 
costs and problems of distributing 
their publications. 


an alternative to chaos 

What does this recital of audio- 
visual wealth and woes add up to? 
It means that the rich 16mm field is 
being unevenly, unsystematically and 
uneconomically plowed. There is 
prodigious and expensive duplication 
of effort, and the results obtained are 
far from satisfactory. We may well 
have gone beyond the point of di- 
minishing returns in our attempts to 
grapple with the educational film. At 
least we are on a plateau, a plateau 
that is characterized by hectic, costly 
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activity and disappointing results. 

For many a jaundiced user the film 
field appears pockmarked with costly 
and unproductive rat-holes. Organi- 
zation after organization, each operat- 
ing in its own box-like compartment, 
goes through the same back-and- 
budget-breaking process. Each cuts 
the same audio-visual furrow that 
every other group has plowed before 
it. The surface of the field is stirred 
repeatedly, but the depths are seldom 
touched, There is no pattern to these 
efforts. There is no cross-fertilization 
between them, and their findings in 
no sense complete the jig-saw picture 
of the whole. At best, a determined 
organization making soundings in a 
restricted area brings up samples of 
promising ore. Careful audio-visual 
work in medical, religious, and labor 
education, and recently in the public 
works field, has produced much 
promise. These efforts demonstrate 
that with persistence and knowhow 
the amorphous audio-visual field can 
be made to bear significant fruit for 
adult uses. 

If it were possible to pyramid exist- 
ing information on films and their 
uses in adult situations, a fantastic 
amount of duplication of equipment 
and effort could be avoided. Special- 
ist groups could then concentrate on 
evaluating promising films and on us- 
ing them with maximum effect. Ex- 
perience would accumulate rapidly 
and film horizons would be pushed 
back. Systematic exploration would 
encourage new uses and new users 
of film materials. These in turn would 
then contribute valuable experience- 


in-use. Such operations-in-d epth 


would foster the up-grading of the 
calibre of new films and would direct 
a revealing spotlight to the areas in 
which new films are needed. 

There is no easy prescription that 
will accomplish such results. In fact, 
nothing short of the establishment 
of an audio-visual clearing house will 
produce order of the existing film 
chaos. A clearing house could un- 
cover, systematize, and integrate film 
information. It could keep up-to-date 
information rental and _ loan 
sources. It could merge the gleanings 
from specialized film listings. It 
could record evidence of experience- 
in-use. It could classify film titles in 
terms of adult uses. 

Such operations would be expen- 
sive. They would involve a large re- 
search effort. Machine tabulation 
would certainly be required to sort 
the data and it would probably be 
necessary to microfilm evaluations 
and other reports of experience. To 
spread such heavy overhead, the serv- 
ices of the clearing house would have 
to be put to the widest possible use. 
Information would have to be re- 
leased in the form or forms that 
would serve the widest and most di- 
versified uses. The resources and serv- 
ices would have to be widely publi- 
cized, even promoted. It might be nec- 
essary for the center to take the initia- 
tive in demonstrating the potential 
usefulness of its findings. Such a clear- 
ing house would soon be in a posi- 
tion to influence the development of 
needed new materials and services. 
It would almost certainly be called 
upon for consulting and training as- 
sistance. All of these operations 
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would take time and money. These 
are broadly conceived functions; but 
an institution equipped to perform 
them is the only answer to the com- 
plaints in the adult film field. 

The times are ripe for the appear- 
ance of such an institution. Industry, 
education, governments, and adult 
groups—audio-visual specialists at ev- 
ery level everywhere—have expressed 


everybody’s business is in fact no- 
body’ s business, a new institution will 
have to be created. It will probably 
not be self-supporting, at least in the 
initial phase; the research operation is 
too costly and the problems of “sell- 
ing” services to an unawakened or 
discouraged market are too great. For 
the long pull it could derive income 
from services, publications, and other 


the desire for the kind of services 
which only it could render. 


charges, but it will not come into 


Since existence without substantial subsidy. 


comments 


The foregoing article has been circulated for comment to a number of specialists 
in audio-visual utilization and adult education. At press time the following comments 
had been received: 

From Gordon Adamson, executive director, Canadian Film Institute:—Miss 
Goetz’s article raises a very basic issue on which many film organizations would like 
to see action. Experience in Canada has demonstrated the necessity of creating a 
central source for film information as an essential step in assisting potential film users 
to make maximum use of films in their programs. So comprehensive could such an 
undertaking become that its international function should be kept in mind in planning 
its operation. 

UNESCO's proposed “International Standard System for the Cataloguing of 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Films and Filmstrips,” which will be presented to 
the Montevideo General Conference in November, calls for a national information 
center which would file the film cards from various countries. The clearing house 
Miss Goetz proposes might well be the agency to take on this function and to arrange 
for the publication of evaluation cards to supplement the Descriptive Catalogue Cards 
now being prepared by the Library of Congress. Through such organizations as the 
Film Council of America and the Educational Film Library Association, those inter- 
ested in this problem in both the United States and Canada can work together toward 
the establishment of this much-needed clearing house. 

And from Malcolm S. Knowles, AEA’s administrative coordinator:—Miss Goetz 
makes a good case for the creation of an audio-visual clearing house. But several 
questions are raised in my mind: 

1. Don’t the same arguments apply to most other adult education resources— 
pamphlet and periodical literature, subject matter specialists, consultants, 
speakers, etc. Therefore, wouldn’t a national resources center concerned with 
all kinds of resources be more useful for comparatively little added cost than 
just an audio-visual center? 

Is the market for this kind of service yet fully enough developed to support 

it financially in a reasonable period of time? If not, might it not work against 

establishing such a service when the time is ripe later if we do it now prema- 
turely and have a failure? 

3. Is there any real evidence that a general clearing house is needed? Might it not 
be true that the needs of those using films for program purposes are better 
served by clearing houses within the special fields of interest (e.g., religious 
films, teaching films, etc.)? 
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cancer education in evening schools 
Raymond C. Lewis 


National Representative and Adult Education Field Consultant, 
* American Cancer Society, Inc. 


Cancer—in a public adult evening 
school curriculum! Since 1951 pro- 
spective students examining the cata- 
logs of several public adult evening 
schools around the country have 
found among the subjects of Psy- 
chology, Design, Woodworking, 
Golfing, Typewriting, the subject, 
Cancer. The records of enrollment 
in such courses and the appreciative 
responses by students have been most 
encouraging to the officials of both 
the public adult evening schools and 
the American Cancer Society. 

One of the leaders in this trend was 
John T. McSharry, administrator of 
the West Side Adult School in New- 
ark, New Jersey. Other public adult 
evening school heads across the coun- 
try were encouraged by Dr. Mc- 
Sharry’s initiative. Paul H. Durrie, 
then director of the Des Moines, 
lowa, Evening Schools, added a 
course on. “New Horizons in Cancer 
Education,” to the curriculum of the 
adult evening schools in that city. 
Similar courses were added to the 
offerings of the public adult evening 
schools in two other Iowa cities, 
Cedar Rapids and Sioux City. This 
spring Mr. Kenneth S. Imel, Director 
of Adult and Extension Education in 
the San Diego, California, city 
schools, added a course of study there 
in “Family Health and Cancer Con- 
trol.” More and more of the adult 
evening schools, in cooperation with 


local representatives of the American 
Cancer Society, are providing their 
constituents with the opportunities to 
gain basic, sound, lifesaving informa- 
tion and knowledge on how personal- 
ly to wage this battle against cancer. 
At the close of the courses given in 
the three lowa cities, an official of 
the Iowa Division of the American 
Cancer Society, writing to the Na- 
tional office, said, “All three cities 
decided to have the course again next 
year. Among those attending was a 
preponderance of teachers and 
nurses.” 


planning and promotion 

How were these courses planned, 
and what did they include? The plan- 
ning followed rather a standard pat- 
tern. It involved the school adminis- 
trator, his curriculum planner, and 
both medical and non-medical repre- 
sentatives from the American Cancer 
Society. In Iowa the State Director 
of Cancer Control was added to the 
planning committee. Before the com- 
mittee met, each member received 
some introductory information and 
an outline of plans that could be fol- 
lowed. The committee members were 
asked to come to the initial commit- 
tee meeting prepared to discuss the 
course content, the number of ses- 
sions, their individual length, pub- 
licity, proper title for the course, 
how much to draw upon local medi- 
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cal facilities for speakers, the avail- 
ability of field trips to laboratories 
and clinics, and whether or not a 
course fee should be charged. 

Some very interesting discussions 
ensued in the committee meetings on 
the use of publicity. Consideration 
was given to such factors as informa- 
tion that could be prepared for use 
in weekly and daily newspapers, the 
format of course announcements sep- 
arate and in addition to any included 
in the School’s catalogs, and ways and 
means of securing appropriate radio- 
TV spot announcements and speak- 
ers. In Iowa a considerable amount 
of advance publicity was devoted to 
the course by the lowa Adult Educa- 
tion Association through special leaf- 
lets, radio, and newspaper publicity. 
This was supplemented by the local 
chapter of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, which prepared letters about 
the course for forwarding to major 
organizations, plus newspaper pub- 
licity, radio interviews, and the dis- 
tribution of special mailing pieces. 
The use of such a committee proved 
an extra value. It provided that price- 
less advantage of face-to-face adver- 
tising that is done by those whose 
interest is sparked by being involved 
in the planning of a project that inter- 
ests them, their families, and their 
friends. 

The West Side Adult School in 
New Jersey was particularly distinc- 
tive in its ahead-of-time announce- 
ments. On a part of one side of a 
sheet of about typewriter paper size 
they printed information about the 
course—subjects for each of six suc- 
cessive Monday evenings, the speak- 


ers, films, and reference to a field 
trip. On the remainder of that side 
and all of the other, a 10-point cancer 
quiz, “Try yourself on these,” was 
printed. The quiz was placed on the 
sheet in such a manner that the cor- 
rect answers were hidden under a 
fold for ready reference by the pro- 
spective student. Plenty of space re- 
mained on the announcement for in- 
dicating course purpose, dates, times, 
and place. The quiz-announcement 
folded to fit a No. 10 size envelope. 

When the question of course fees 
was discussed, a two dollar enrollment 
fee was decided upon in Newark and 
a one dollar fee in Des Moines. No 
fee was charged in Sioux City or 
Cedar Rapids. The fees were charged 
by, and went to, the sponsoring 
school. 


pattern and content 


In the three localities referred to— 
New Jersey, lowa, and California— 
there was a similarity in the pattern 
and subject sequence of the courses. 
All began with an introductory lec- 
ture designed to establish among the 
students a common base of reference. 
Basic health concepts were outlined 
followed by some references to ele- 
mentary anatomy and _ physiology. 
This provided a frame of reference 
from which all the students could go 
on to an understanding of normal 
and abnormal cell growth. The value 
of initially establishing this common 
base of information, while obvious, 
became increasingly appreciated as 
the course progressed. Members who 
had had similar studies in high schools 
or colleges welcomed the information 
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for the value it had in refreshing 
memories on biologic subjects. In the 
Newark series the six sessions were 
titled “The Story of the Cell,” “What 
is Cancer?”, “Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Cancer,” “The Cancer Clinic 
and Laboratory,” “The Cancer Con- 
trol Program,” and “Research in Can- 
cer.” Films were used in three meet- 
ings. One meeting was of the ques- 
tion and answer forum type, one a 
field trip to review cancer facilities 
available to the individual in the com- 
munity, and the final meeting con- 
sisted of a survey and interpretation 
of the cancer research problem. 

In lowa the course extended to 
eight sessions starting, as in New 
Jersey, with an introductory period 
that again provided “a common basis 
of information for review of the 
medical aspects of cancer.” Subjects 
initially covered were “The Struc- 
ture of Normal Cells,” “Behavior of 
Normal Cells,” “Causes of Cancer,” 
etc. One film was used, and reading 
assignments were made on two chap- 
ters in a basic text on cancer. Subse- 
quent session titles included “Recog- 
nition and Treatment,’ “Cancer in 
Men,” “Causes, Incidence, and Types 
of Cancer,’ “Cancer in Women,” 
“The Role of the Pathologist,” “Can- 
cer Research in lowa and the Na- 
tion,” and a final session that reviewed 
“The Iowa Cancer Control Program.” 
A local unit of the American Cancer 
Society, in addition to providing 
speakers and films, furnished a hostess 
for each of the eight sessions. She 
acted as an aide to the meeting chair- 
man and speakers. California’s pro- 
gram covered similar titles. Two dis- 


tinctive ones were added, however,— 
“Cancer in the Family” and “Proven 
Treatment and Cures.” 

These individual session titles are 
listed as much to indicate the scope 
of subject matter selected by the 
planning committees as to show the 
acceptance by the students of some- 
what specialized subjects. 

Some emphases of the lowa pro- 
gram are of interest to note. In addi- 
tion to a review of the three approved 
methods of treating cancer—surgery, 
x-ray, and radium—attention was giv- 
en the subject of quack cures. This 
subject always provides a lively dis- 
cussion among laymen and doctors 
alike. This second meeting ended on 
a positive and hopeful note concern- 
ing the future of cancer control. The 
announcement of the fourth meeting 
on “Cancer in Women” indicated the 
session would be open to all women 
who wished to attend. The American 
Cancer Society’s internationally hon- 
ored film, “Breast Self-Examination,” 
was used by the medical speaker, to- 
gether with case histories which he 
furnished. The sixth session on “The 
Role of the Pathologist” was designed 
to offer the students a demonstration 
of actual pathological techniques and 
the contributions pathology makes to 
the control of cancer. The eighth and 
final session on “The Iowa Cancer 
Control Program” called attention to 
the steps being taken by Iowa Di- 
vision volunteers to control cancer 
through education and service. A 
thorough review was made for the 
students of cancer facilities and serv- 
ices available to all throughout the 
state. 
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The California program in San Di- 
ego covered five weeks with each 
session convening for two and one- 
half hours. No fee was charged. Spe- 
cific course objectives were: 

!. To aid in the control of cancer 
through an increased knowl- 
edge and understanding of the 
correct and proven facts of the 
disease by eliminating misun- 
derstandings, superstitions, and 
fear. 


2. To teach students the seven 
danger signals of cancer and 
emphasize the importance of 
competent regular medical care. 
3. To acquaint students with the 

only proven ways to cure and 
control cancer to date. 

4. To acquaint students with the 
various organizations and agen- 
cies contributing to the control 
of cancer through a compre- 
hensive program of education, 
service, and research. 

Through blackboard talks, the use 

of charts, exhibits, and films, the dis- 

tribution of pamphlets, the use of lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and discussions, 
the students gained useable informa- 
tion about cancer control. One listing 
in the curriculum in the California 
course, not included in the other 
states, was “Cancer in the Family.” 

In that session special attention was 

given to “Cancer in Children.” 


enrollments 

What of the enrollment in these 
courses? As indicated above, teachers 
and nurses predominated in Iowa. The 
general public was well represented 
in both the California and New 


Jersey courses. In the latter there 
was a good balance between men and 
women and between various profes- 
sions. Of the 32 who enrolled in the 
six Monday evening sessions, 30 con- 


_ tinued to completion. One of the 


drop-outs was accounted for by ill- 
ness and the other by moving out of 
the locality. Fourteen of those finish- 
ing the course participated later with 
their neighborhood American Cancer 
Society as volunteers in the educa- 
tion and service programs. The other 
cities reported also the gaining of new 
“well-informed volunteers.” 

In lowa, the Des Moines class about 
equalled the Newark one in number, 
but the Sioux City and Cedar Rapids 
groups were considerably larger. At 
Sioux City, attendance ranged from 
32 to 65 and in Des Moines attend- 
ance reached 190 with most of the 
sessions running better than 100 stu- 
dents. In explaining this, the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society officials indicated 
that a very well organized publicity 
campaign had been conducted by the 
local unit on the telephone, in the 
newspapers, and over the radio. Also, 
members of a “Cured Cancer Club” 
had helped to stimulate interest in at- 
tendance. 

At this writing, figures and results 
of the San Diego meeting cannot be 
reported because it is still in progress. 
However, ahead-of-time indications 
show that it will be at least the equal 
of any of those already mentioned. 
Certainly the content of that course 


has been designed for ready appeal 
to the general public. The program 
there will give the students a com- 
prehensive picture of the cancer 
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problem and the part they can play 
in its control. 


knowing and doing 

It is significant that all of the 
courses include attention to the ad- 
vances in research in cancer. While 
today 25% of those who get cancer 
are being saved, there is another 25% 
who could be saved if only they knew 
the basic facts about cancer and can- 
cer control, and went to their doc- 
tor upon the first suspicion of one 
of the danger signals. They are the 
people, all over the country, who 
must be reached with an education 
program that adequately influences 
them to “go to the doctor in time.” 
What of the remaining 50% who get 
cancer? They are the target upon 
whom the scientists, the researchers, 
focus their efforts in quest of meas- 
ures that remain to be found to ef- 
fectively control types of cancer now 
defying all life-saving efforts. 

In a sense, these adult school pro- 
grams in Newark, lowa, and Cali- 
fornia—as well as elsewhere—have 
been pilot projects. The initiators and 
planners, representatives from the 
schools and the American Cancer So- 


ciety, will be more than willing to 
share experiences with anyone inter- 
ested in preparing and conducting 
similar courses in their Public Adult 
Evening Schools. Here is a major 
public effort and service, directed to 
and conducted with those who are 
predominately in the age group where 
cancer takes its heaviest toll. It is 
through such courses that a suffici- 
ency of accurate information and 
strength of motivation to learn and 
to do is provided so that more lives 
can be saved, rather than lost to 
cancer. I believe it was Jan Struthers 
at a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education in the early 
1940’s who said, “It is one of the 
characteristics of adults that, knowing 
better, they continue to do worse.” 
In these cancer control courses there 
is a tremendous challenge to both the 
educator and the student, that “know- 
ing better” he “does better” both on 
his own behalf and that of his family 
and friends. The public adult evening 
schools of the country, in taking on 
such courses as these in cancer con- 
trol, are providing a great individual 
and public service, one that is com- 
mended to you to share with the 
adults in your community. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 10) 
ultimately by the public. No public 
institution is so responsive to the pub- 
lic. No particular “forty leaders” can 
hold out against mass sentiment that 
can express itself in secret ballots at 
the polls and through representative 
citizens’ committees. 
To get adult education into a prom- 


inent place in the schools requires 
that only two things be done: 

1. An adequate number of repre- 
sentative citizens must be organized 
to participate in the making of basic 
public school policies. 

2. Professional schoolmen must re- 
move their inert bodies that are block- 
ing the public will for adult education 
in the schools. 
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The means of organizing public 
participation in policy-making are 
well worked out. A relatively small 
number of professional leaders in 
public education could change almost 
overnight the attitudes of schoolmen 
toward adult education if they them- 
selves would begin to see the total 
educational process and not merely 
the small part that takes place in 
childhood and youth. : 

Citizens’ committees centering in 
the public schools can be effective 
agents. Not even these will work if 
they are made up of representatives 
of a multitude of conflicting agencies, 
as most adult education councils are. 
Bob Luke is entirely correct in his 
appraisal of adult education councils 
as they currently exist. Commonly 
they violate every principle of effec- 
tive citizen participation. I hope that 
his comments do not lead people to 
believe that no kind of citizens’ com- 
mittee will work. 

I could cite the facts and experi- 
ences that underly these convictions, 
but a letter to the editor does not 
provide the space for them. 

H. M. 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 


Dear Sir: 

The articles by Robert A. Luke 
and Harry L. Miller* are excellent 
expositions of some of the basic prob- 
lems which confront the field of 
adult education in the United States 
today. I would like to comment on 
what I consider to be the two key 


issues in these articles: (1) What 
shall be the role of adult education 
in American society today, and (2) 
who shall have control and authority 
over adult education and its policies. 

The first issue, concerning the role 
of adult education in American so- 
ciety today, would not exist if it 
were not for two basic facts: (1) the 
nature of urban society, as portrayed 
by Floyd Hunter's study, Community 
Power Structure, and (2) the fact 
that American society is now predom- 
inately urban in character. 

In the rural community, where 
leaders are “visible and accessible,” 
and social interaction among the peo- 
ple possible, every citizen is able to 
play his role in the decision-making 
process. ... 

In urban society, however, as 
Hunter points out, the policy-making 
group is not visible or accessible to 
most members of the area, and the 
power group takes effective steps to 
isolate itself from social pressure. 
Further, their power includes power 
over the economic welfare of the 
urban citizen through control of jobs. 
Besides this, the power group takes 
away the last remaining tool of ef- 
fective citizen action when it con- 
trols the press, radio, and television, 
the organs upon which citizens us- 
ually depend for facts on which to 
base civic decisions and voting ac- 
tion. 

In American democratic culture 
only a few people are able to actually 
make the decisions affecting the wel- 
fare of the community. This was 


*“The Community Organization of Adult Education,” by Robert A. Luke, and “Decision- 
Markers of an American Community,” by Harry L. Miller. Avutt Epucation, IV, 5. 


May, 1954. 
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true even in the days of Jefferson, 
who advocated a republic resting on 
a broad base of citizen participation 
and influence at the grass roots level, 
with education and a “free” press to 
keep the citizenry informed. 

The tragedy in urban society today 
is not that so few people make the 
decisions, although this group needs 
broadening somewhat; the real tra- 
gedy is in the fact that the power 
group is trying to deny to the rank 
and file citizen his role of influence 
in the decision-making process. De- 
cisions, in modern urban society, if 
Hunter’s study is correct, are based 
primarily on the desires of the power 
group in control, plus the action they 
feel is necessary to maintain their 
control. 

Be this as it may, however, Paul 
A. Miller’s valuable study of the de- 
cision-making process, Community 
Health Action, and Hunter's study of 
the community power structure, pro- 
vide some clues for effective citizen 
action in’ urban society, and thus 
indirectly for the role of adult edu- 
cation. 

The most pervasive thing about 
both studies is the fact that what 
both rural and urban power leaders 
and what 
brings action faster than anything, 
is the opinions and organized strength 


understand above all else, 


of voters. 

In Paul Miller’s study, the power 
leaders time after time sought the 
approval of the voting citizenry to 
keep action going on the hospital 
project. In Midstate County it was 
the pressure of organized citizens on 
the Commissioner of the County 


Court which apparently saved the 
hospital project from imminent fail- 
ure. 

Hunter speaks of the power of the 
organized Negro population, and the 
fact that only the labor leaders 
among the professional workers have 
any influence on the power group, 
because they are the only professional 
group which has any support from 
the people. 

The fear of the power leaders, and 
the fact that no one knows how 
the citizen marks his ballot after he 
draws the curtain to the voting booth, 
are all part of the same package. Let 
us not forget that there are power 
not just a power group, 
urban society. As Hunter again 
points out, the retention of power 
by a few leaders depends on their 
control of communications and po- 
litical affairs. With an informed elec- 
torate, the power of these few lead- 
ers would be greatly reduced and 
subject to citizen influence, and the 
leaders know this... . 


groups, 


If adult educators desire to play 
a vital role in strengthening the 
democratic processes in urban society, 
they will concern themselves with the 
leadership, service, and education of 
the rank and file citizen, and with 
the training of democratic neighbor- 
hood leaders for their roles of au- 
thority and influence in the decision- 
making process. 

The problem of authority and con- 
trol over educational policy is also 
vitally related to the role of adult 
education in our society. Moreover, 
failure to understand this issue is re- 
sponsible for much of the confusion 
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and conflict among adult educators 
What 
is the evidence concerning this prob- 
lem? 


over philosophical questions. 


When the Founding Fathers signed 
the Declaration of Independence as- 
serting the sovereignty of the private 
citizen, established a government with 
expressly limited powers, and stated 
in the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution that all powers, not dele- 
gated remained in the people, they 
placed authority and control of com- 
munity affairs in the hands of the 
citizenry. Since that time this ideol- 
ogy of citizen control has been rein- 
forced at many points. Citizen sover- 
eignty is a very pervasive universal 
in American culture. Children are 
acculturated into this resistance to 
authority so that by the time they 
become adults the majority of them 
feel capable of being master of their 
own and community affairs. This does 
not mean that control is shared 
equally by all citizens, but it does 
mean that control is not in the hands 
of professional educators. Floyd 
Hunter’s study of community power 
structures is good evidence of this 
fact. 

Kenneth Benne, in his book “A 
Conception of Authority,” 
the situation very nicely when he says 
“the bearer of educational authority is 
not the schoolmaster but the com- 
munity.” 


sums up 


The facts are that authority and 
control over adult education reside 
in the people. If they are denied 
their policy-making role within the 
educational process itself, they may 
exercise effective control from out- 


side the educational organization by 
merely withholding their participa- 
tion from adult education activities, 
or by their influence on the legisla- 


ture, city council, or other public 
body which controls the funds 
needed for educational work. This is, 


in fact, what is happening every day 

American society. 

The real question is not “who shall 
” but whether 
citizen control shall be exercised 
from within the educational organiza- 
tion in the policy-making role, or 
whether citizen control will be exer- 


control adult education, 


cised from outside the educational 
organization. 

How this question is answered will 
probably determine the growth and 
adult education in any 
If the citizenry is active 


success of 
community. 
in the policy- making role, they will 
feel that adult education belongs to 
them, and this should lead to adequate 
financial support. 

And however their control is to 
be exercised, it is certainly desirable 
that citizens be well informed so they 
may exercise their authority intelli- 
gently. Part of the role of adult edu- 
cation is to assist the citizen in this 
important responsibility. 


If adult 
and encourage the citizenry to assume 
the policy-making role within the 
educational organization, they would 


educators would allow 


not only eliminate a source of major 
conflict between themselves and the 
people, but the first step would have 
been taken toward solution of many 
of the philosophical problems which 
Luke discusses. Definition of the field, 
method and content, who shall be ed- 
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ucated, free vs fee, etc., would be- 
come questions to be answered by 
the people themselves, through those 
whom they elect as policy makers. 
With citizens making the actual de- 
cisions, the role of the professional 


PROFESSION A 


educator becomes one of leadership, 
influence, stimulation, and service in 
aiding the people to make decisions 
for their best interests. .. . 

Lioyp PULLIAM 

East Lansing, Michigan 
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THE DRIVE TOWARD REASON: 
In the Service of a Free People. By 
Lyman Bryson. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1954. 148 pp. $2.50. 

When the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for Adult Education established its 
annual lectureship, in 1953, its pri- 
mary purpose was to create a device 
for interpreting the broad aims and 
social role of adult education to 
the general public. It had as second- 
ary purposes the honoring of an out- 
standing thinker in adult education 
and an outstanding adult education 
institution. 

The Fund for Adult Education se- 
lected its first lecturer from a panel 
of nominations made by the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. 
Its choice was Lyman Bryson, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. It chose 
the University of Wisconsin to be 
honored as the host of the first lec- 
ture series. The Drive Toward Rea- 
son is a written and expanded ver- 
sion of Mr. Bryson’s three lectures, 
delivered at Madison, Wausau, and 
Milwaukee, in the fall of 1953.* 

Mr. Bryson titled his three lec- 


tures “Reason and _ Discontent,” 
“Community of Ideas,” and “The 
Achievement of Standards.” They are 
in logical, if somewhat rambling, se- 
quence, and as a unit represent an 
extension of his appraisal of Ameri- 
can life begun in his longer work, 
The Next America. The theme of the 
three lectures is perhaps best summed 
up in the opening paragraph of the 
first one: 

“Discontent is a motive and reason 
is a way of life. It is our purpose in 
this essay to discuss some of the 
forward urges in American civiliza- 
tion in terms of the ideals and the 
energies which these two words im- 
ply. We are not undertaking to de- 
scribe what goes on now in America 
as adult education, both in and out 
of the formal movement, but rather 
to examine the broad _ conditions 
which limit the reach of our present 
effort to realize the oldest of Ameri- 
can dreams, the betterment of our- 
selves, and to look for those favor- 
able factors that may help us along.” 

Mr. Bryson examines many of the 
discontents of our time that cause 
the prophets of doom to issue dire 


*Single copies of the pamphlet titled The Bryson Lectures, which contains the original 


lectures as delivered in Wisconsin, are available free to interested persons from the Fund 
for Adult Education, 1444 Wentworth, Pasadena, Calif. 
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predictions for the future and finds 
these very discontents to be among 
our greatest assets, for they are pow- 
erful motivations toward  self-im- 
provement. He is particularly opti- 
mistic about the effects of the “third 
communications revolution,” begin- 
ning with Morse’s telegraph, which 
is rapidly wiping out the “peasant 
mind” and creating a new kind of 
“common man” characterized by his 
interest in ideas. Because of this com- 
munications revolution, Bryson con- 
tends, “we are moving into an epoch 
when persons of the same generation 
in two different places may be much 
more alike than are two succeeding 
generations in one place.” We are 
developing a community of ideas 
that cuts across national boundaries 
and lines between town and country, 
class and class. 

Bryson ends his lectures with the 
vision that— 

“Above all, we will be ready some 
day to respect and provide for every 
man’s chance to learn. This is the 
great use of freedom and the field 
where reason and discontent can do 
their work. It is the program of a 
liberal adult education.” 

Bryson’s lectures are obviously 
addressed to the well-educated, not 
the present—if indeed the future— 
“common man.” But to anyone who 
thinks seriously about the role of 
adult education in the advancement 
of civilization they provide a state- 
ment of ultimate goals and a spirit 
of optimism that is electric in its 
effect. The Drive Toward Reason 
both challenges and inspires the adult 


educator to put his little duties into 
the framework of big ideas. 


Matco”m S. Know es 
Administrative Coordinator 
Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. 


A HISTORY OF ADULT EDU- 
CATION AT COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY. By John Angus Burrell. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954. 111 pp. $2.50. 

One of the 19 volumes celebrating 
Columbia’s bicentennial year is a his- 
tory of its adult education. The fact 
that such a study has been included 
may be significant evidence that 
adult education is a recognized part 
of the university community. At the 
same time, recognition does not nec- 
essarily mean understanding and un- 
fortunately, in the opinion of this 
writer, Dr. Burrell missed an oppor- 
tunity to provide any real under- 
standing of university-level adult edu- 
cation at Columbia. 

In a relatively long first chapter, 
the author traces the history from 
the first lecture series around 1830 
up to the formation of The School 
of General Studies in 1947. Consider- 
able attention is devoted to the es- 
tablishment of a regular division of 
adult education with its own direc- 
tor. This occurred around the turn 
of the century as part of University 
Extension. Subsequent chapters de- 
scribe various programs which, at one 
time or another, have been under the 
aegis of Extension or The School of 
General Studies. The book is largely 
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antiquarian in approach, neither teach- 
ers, nor administrators, nor students 
being given flesh and blood. The au- 
thor’s discussion of adult classes is 
limited to a list of titles. Analysis 
tends to be superficial. Dr. Burrell 
indicate—at least this 
understanding of 
adult education and he fails to pro- 
vide any perspective of its role in the 
broader adult education movement 
or in the community. 


does not 
study—any real 


Such analysis as there is seems to 
be devoted to a rationalization for 
accepting inferior status for the adult 
division within the university com- 
munity. No one can quarrel with Dr. 
surrell’s right to hold such a posi- 
tion, but certainly it is open to chal- 
lenge. The author gives James C. Eg- 
bert credit for establishing an adult 
education policy which has guided 
Columbia ever since the second dec- 
ade of the twentieth century when 
he was Director of Extension—and 
Dr. Burrell endorses these policies 
without question in spite of the fact 
that they clearly imply an inferior 
position for adult education. A few 
examples may demonstrate the point. 
He seems to accept without challenge 
Egbert’s policy of allowing no degree 
credit for grades below C. He gives 
a glowing endorsement to a rule 
which limited overloads in the adult 
program to three hours to conserve 
the strength of the instructor and 
prevent interference with his other 
university work. He accepts the 1916 
Report which justified Extension 
Teaching as a cheap testing ground 
for programs and teachers. It goes 
without saying that the idea of adult 
classes as a testing ground for young 


instructors should make any good 
adult educator shudder! Better cur- 
ricula and improved teaching may be 
a result of adult education, but it 
should be an indirect one, not one 
of the “functions of extension teach- 
ing.” One would be surprised indeed 


to hear anyone in the university talk 


about cheap experiments in the tra- 
ditional curricula on the grounds that 
it might improve the education of 
adults! 

Nowhere is the issue of status more 
clearly drawn than it is on the ques- 
tion of how to pay for university 
adult education. Dr. Burrell and many 
deans today seem to accept without 
question that their programs must 
pay or perish—it is one of the reali- 
ties of university adult education. Of- 
ficials of private institutions explain 
that this is necessary because they 
have no tax funds, but at public uni- 
versities deans hasten to inform you 
that on non-credit programs for 
adults they too must show a profit. 
In either case they are avoiding the 
main issue—how important is this serv- 
ice to the community? 

Frederick Sykes, who preceded Eg- 
bert as director, wrote an article for 
the Columbia University Quarterly 
in which he claimed that “A complete 
system of higher education supported 
only by students’ fees can no more 
be demanded of extension teaching 
than of the colleges.” Dr. Burrell 
would have no part of such a quaint 
idea. On the contrary, he quotes Eg- 
bert’s 1916 Report with approval: 
“whatever is done in extension teach- 
ing must be done without imposing 
any financial burden upon the Uni- 
versity.” Admitting that Columbia 
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has some “moral obligation to serve 
the community,” Dr. Burrell mini- 
mizes it by insisting that the service 
was peripheral—in Egbert’s time and 
now. Again we find him praising Eg- 
bert who “seemed ever aware that 
the moment this venture could not 
pay for itself, it would simply cease 
to exist. For the most part courses 
that did not pay did not last... . The 
fact is of course that extension teach- 
ing has earned a great deal of money 
and has thus enabled the University 
to carry on important educational 
work that it might otherwise have had 
(Italics mine) 

This is disturbing for a number 
of reasons and one of them is that 
it contradicts a very sound tradition 
in American education which goes 
back to Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Its first school law justified subsidy 
for grammar schools on the grounds 
that ability to read and write was 
necessary to frustrate “Ye Old De- 
luder, Satan.” In other words, edu- 


to neglect.” 


cation was good and necessary for 
the community and thus it must be 
Since that time, high 
colleges, universities, and 
graduate scheols have been supported 
by endowments or taxes. Here is very 
real evidence of faith in education 
in a democracy and of belief that it 
is necessary for the common wealth 
of America—a faith and belief so 
strong that we feel social responsi- 
bility for the education not only of 
youth but of the traditional under- 
graduate in college, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the librarian, the researcher 


supported. 
schools, 


in graduate school. 
The argument that there is no 
money for adult education evades the 


issue. Is it not, “Can we afford it?” 
It is, “What is our responsibility 
to the community?” Perhaps the com- 
munity would subsidize adult educa- 
tion if it were advocated on the same 
grounds that are used to justify 
other activities of the university. Cer- 
tainly it will not be supported if 
adult educators call it a peripheral 
activity and are willing to accept 
the principle that even its own profits 
are to be turned over to other 
branches of the university! It seems 
strange that the leaders in university 
adule education permit this thesis to 
go unchallenged —that is, assuming 
that they really believe that adult ed- 
ucation is important and that the uni- 
versity has a social responsibility to 
the community in which it is placed. 

JAMES B. 

Research Associate 

Center for the Study of Liberal 

Education for Adults 

Chicago, Illinois 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR EV- 
ERYBODY. New York Adult Edu- 
cation Council, Inc., 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 112 pp. $2.50. 
Last year the New York Adult 
Education Council published its 20th 
Anniversary Yearbook of Adult Edu- 
cation. This new volume, in the same 
type format its predecessor, 
the result of requests for more of the 
“broaden under- 
standing of adult education,” it fo- 
cuses on some of the less well-known 
adult education efforts in the United 
States,” especially the action of peo- 
ple to improve community life and 
Authors include Robert 
Harry J. Carman, Stuart 


same.” Aiming to 


citizenship.” 


J. Blakely, 
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Chase, David D. Henry, Herbert c. 
Hunsaker, Clarence D. Jayne, Bev- 
erly and Thomas Muir, Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet, Houston Peterson, 
and Mark Starr. 


A GUIDE TO FILM SERVICES 
OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
Film Council of America, 600 Davis 
St., Evanston, Ill. 146 pp. $2.00. 

A compilation of the film services 
of over 125 national associations, in- 
dexed by alphabet, subject, publica- 
tions, periodicals, personnel, and 
geography, and presenting the aims, 
activities, and other relevant data 
on the film services of each organi- 
zation. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By James 
A. Starrak and Raymond M. Hughes. 
Ames: lowa State College Press, 1954. 
114 pp. $1.50. 

The authors of this study define 
community colleges as those institu- 
tions which extend our public educa- 
tion system to serve the educational 
needs of two large groups: (1) young 
men and women who... are unable 
to attend immediately upon gradua- 
tion from high school a standard four- 
year college, or who propose to enter 
occupational fields for which regular 
college curricula do not give appro- 
priate preparation; and (2) adults of 
all ages who wish to improve their 
occupational, cultural, and social- 
civic competence by systematic study. 
The volume describes the educational 
needs of this post-high school popu- 
lation and the attempts being made 
to serve them by existing institu- 
tions. Standards for the development 
of community colleges are proposed, 


and a plan for the development of a 
system of community colleges, using 
the state of Iowa as a model, is 
offered. 


SIXTY YEARS OF 16MM. FILM— 
1923-1983. A Symposium. Film Coun- 
cil of America. 219 pp. $2.00. 

Articles by adult educators on the 
use of films in public schools, col- 
leges and universities, informal educa- 
tion, industry, farm, labor, churches, 
libraries, government and national as- 
sociations. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 
1954. New York: American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1954. 703 pp. 
$6.00. 

A description of organized activi- 
ties in social work and related fields. 
Contains chapters on adult education, 
civil rights, community organization, 
family life education, guidance and 
counseling, city planning, mental 
health, public health, etc. 


THE COMMUNITY MUSIC AS- 
SOCIATION. By David M. Smith. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1954. 108 pp. $3.25. 

Based on a study of the Flint Com- 
munity Music Association, this book 
analyzes the factors involved in or- 
ganizing, leading, and financing a 
community association and appraises 
the aspects of the program responsible 
for its successes and failures. 


NEWTON D. BAKER AND HIS 
BOOKS. By Willis Thornton, Cleve- 
land: The Press of Western Reserve 
University, 1954. 85 pp. $4.00. 
Comments of a leader in adult edu- 
cation on his personal library. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—(Continued from. inside front cover) 

adult education activities on a continuum running from efforts to train and influence 
people for specific practical ends through those prograins which aim at individual 
growth as an end in itself. The concluding section on the implications of his analysis 
for the Adult Education Association is particularly pertinent at this time when 
AEA’s purposes and program are undergoing intensive re-examination. 


Our winter issue will contain a report on the deliberations and actions of the 
AEA’s Delegate Assembly which meets in Chic ago on November 9 and 10 imme 
diately following the annual conference. The same issue will contain interpretive 
summaries of the AEA and NAPSAF conferences. Also in our winter issue, we 
hope to publish the first of a number of articles by leading adult educators on topics 
given high priority ratings by members of the AEA and NAPSAE Executive Com 
mittees, the Publications Committee, and this journal’s Advisory Board. Articles now 
in preparation cover such topics as a working definition of adult education (a sym- 
posium), the functions and roles of adult educators, working relationships between 
professional and voluntary adult educators, professional training of adult education 
administrators and teachers, principles and methods of programming, etc. 


An encouragingly high proportion of AEA members are enrolling as Professional 
Members as their memberships come up for renewal. Remember, only if you renew 
as a Professional Member (annual dues $10.00) will you continue to receive ApuLt 
Epucation after your current membership year. In order to complete the transfer of 
members to Professional Membership as soon as possible, we are providing a special 
inducement for those who, regardless of when their present membership expires, 
will renew as Professional Members before December Ist. Each person who renews 
before December Ist will receive a complimentary copy of The Leader's Digest, a 
96-page selection of the best material printed in Adult Leadership during its first year 
of publication. Because of the limited supply of this unusual book that can be made 
available for free distribution, this offer cannot be extended beyond December Ist. 


Our new cover and typographical stvling are the work of Wayne Gallagher, 
who joined the AEA publications staff as Art Director and Production Manager at 


the end of September. 


available now! 


EDUCATION FOR LATER MATURITY 


A “know-how” resource prepared under the 
auspices of the Adult Education Association's 
Committee on Education for Aging. 


CONTENTS COMPILED BY 

* Education for the Dr. Wilma Donahue 

Aging ) Director, Division of Gerontology 
* Aging in the University of Michigan 


Contemporary Scene 


. Capacities of Older PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


and receive your copy of EDUCATION 


dult 
FOR LATER MATURITY on 
caching ant publication day 
Learning 
* Educational APPROXIMATELY 
Programming 350 pp. $4.50 


25% discount available to all 


* Administration ADULT EDUCATORS 


* Training for Work 


Io 
: with Older I eople TO ORDER PLEASE WRITE 
Evaluation of Current Adult Education Association, c/o Bookpost 


Programs 743 No. Wabash, Chicago 11, Hinois 


ORDER NOW! 


your copy of the unique 


LEADER'S DIGEST 


THE BEST FROM THE FIRST YEAR OF 


leadership 


HERE FOR the first time is a practical, 
time-saving working manual for those with 
leadership responsibilities in community and 
business activities—compiled from materials 


published in Volume I of Aputt LEADERSHIP. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS— 


Here’s the opportunity to 
catch up with the most sig- 
nificant and helpful articles 
from Volume 1. 


CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS— 


How many times were you 
tempted to ask for reprints 
of selected materials in 
Leapersuip? Now you 
can get the best in one inex- 


pensive volume. 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 
Special: 
To subscribers ......$1.50 
To AEA members. . . $1.00 


Quantity Orders: 


10 to 24 copies to one 
address... .90c per copy 
96 PAGES 
PAPERBOUND 25 copies or more to one 
address .75¢ per copy 


| 


